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THE RELATION Of DIET TO HEALTH. 

BY NORM A.V KERK, M. T).. F. I.. S., LONDON- 

When man was created, the Almighty pro¬ 
nounced the accomplished work u very good.” 
There is no structure on earth more beautiful 
than the human body. Bone, blood, mus¬ 
cle, sinew, and nerve make up an organism, 
which in power and adaptability, is with¬ 
out a rival in creative effort. This wonder¬ 
ful frame, formed in a heavenly mold,” is 
composed of body and brain, of soul and 
spirit. When these latter are incased in the 
former, there is a living body ; when they 
are divorced, life has given place to bodily 
death. 

Decay and death are the appanage of hu¬ 
manity. Like other living things, we are 
born, we grow, we die. From our beginning 
we steadily, but surely, advance to our ending. 
This period of rise, progress, and fall is our 
life on earth. The destiny of the spirit after 
the body dies is no part of my theme. The 
mystery of the spiritual hereafter, though of 
tremendous import to humankind, is beyond 
the scope of my argument. 

Our earthly sojourn begins with our birth, 
and terminates with our death. This terres¬ 
trial existence is our common lot. W r c all 


must die. To avoid death is beyond our 
power; but we are able to some extent to 
shorten or prolong the life of our material 
and mortal part. We have the opportunity 
of hindering or stimulating the activity, of 
lowering or heightening the tone, of our im¬ 
material and immortal part. 

Let us look at the latter first. The brain 
is the organ of thought. Through the brain 
we are conscious of external things and of 
internal feelings. Its function is perceptive, 
reasoning, intellectual. This brain function 
is greatly dependent on healthy brain life. 
That is to say, the condition of the cells of 
which the brain is composed, largely affects 
the work of that organ. If any portion of 
the brain substance or of its covering mem¬ 
branes is diseased, the brain itself cannot per¬ 
form its office as well as if no disease were 
present. If, for example, the brain is thor¬ 
oughly under the influence of an anaesthetic, 
such as chloroform, whatever injury is in¬ 
flicted on us, or violence done to us, we can¬ 
not feel it. 

Again ; a diseased state of certain parts 
of the brain or its membranes is often the 
cause of perverted sensation. In short, though 
mind may triumph over matter, the intellect 
remain clear under many unfavorable bodily 
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diseased states, the activity and range of the 
higher brain functions are limited by man}' 
unhealthy cerebral conditions. 

As with the mental and moral, so with the 
material and corporeal part of man. Vital 
processes are greatly influenced by the con¬ 
dition of the vital organs. For instance, the 
state of the stomach renders digestion dif¬ 
ficult or easy, retards or promotes this impor¬ 
tant office of the human economy, on which 
the health, comfort, and happiness of the in¬ 
dividual largely depend. The lives of many 
illustrious and intellectual men have been 
made dreary, a prolonged torture to them¬ 
selves, and a constant misery to all around 
them, from the morbid gloom, suspicion, and 
irritability engendered by dyspepsia. The 
stomach must be in a stale of sound health 
to allow the natural, thorough, and pleasing 
assimilation of food. So wflth every organ 
of the body. 

To preserve the healthfulness of tissue and 
organ, it is of the highest importance to ascer¬ 
tain the conditions, habits, and articles of 
food and drink best suited to the integrity of 
vigorous cell life. Fresh air, exercise, warmth, 
and light are all eminently favorable to cell 
vitality and energy. A calm and equable 
temperament, without anxiety or worry, with 
an adequate supply of proper, nutritious food, 
with healthful occupation as a safe outlet for 
superfluous vigor, would unite with the purity 
and power of cellular structure, accidents ex¬ 
cepted, to promote a healthy, happy, and long 
life, ending in painless old age. 

The most practical and yet disputed ques¬ 
tions appertaining to health, longevity, and 
happiness are those which concern eating, 
drinking, and the use of tobacco. As regards 
eating, the plainer and simpler ttie food the 
better. All the elements which go to build 
up and maintain strength of muscle and vigor 
of intellect are to be found in what is called 
‘♦vegetable” diet. I am not of the opinion 
that the flesh of slaughtered animals is to be 
boldly condemned as unwholesome. On the 
contrary, it is nourishing and digestible with 
many. But it does not suit every person, 
and it is unsuitable in hot climates. When 


partaken of, it suould be eaten in moderation, 
and at only one daily meal. 

The common habit of indulging largely in 
flesh meat is producive of much disease. The 
blood is laden with impurities, the brain be¬ 
comes gross, the vital functions are‘disturbed, 
the vital organs are impeded and embar¬ 
rassed. Rheumatism, gout, dyspepsia, aud 
a host of physical and mental ills are the out¬ 
come of excess in animal food. On the other 
hand, ample stores of innocent, sustaining, 
aud invigorating nourishment are to be found 
in a non flesh dietary. Though there are ex- 
ceptional cases which seem to disagree with 
the entire exclusion of tin* flesh of animals 
as food, ti e great majority of mankind would 
be stronger, healthier, and happier, if they 
were vegetarians. The various articles of 
this non-flesh diet must be judiciously se¬ 
lected, due regard being paid to the idiosyncra¬ 
sies of the individual and to his environment. 
The man who lives and works hard in the 
open air requires very different food from 
him who leads a sedentary life. If these pre¬ 
cautions be attended to, I have no hesitation 
in expressing the strong conviction that the 
general adoption of “ vegetarianism ” would 
conduce to muscular strength, mental vigor, 
and moral power. 

Tobacco,—w'hat of that ? This substance 
is in extensive use all over the world, and 
seems to be a source of pleasure to multi¬ 
tudes of our fellows. This pleasure is, how¬ 
ever, fleeting, and the tobacco-habit often, in 
the long run, secretly, yet surely, sows the seeds 
of premature decay of mind and body. To¬ 
bacco is a cardiac depressant. It weighs down 
the heart, by its powerful action on the nerv¬ 
ous system. Tobacco is a poison which many 
may indulge in to a good old age, with appar¬ 
ent impunity, but which has been the real 
cause of the untimely end of not a few human 
lives. The digestion is often impaired, and 
the eye-sight weakened. While this noxious 
narcotic enfeebles the virile powers, its chief 
deleterious influence is go the heart and cir¬ 
culation, vision, and digestion. A perfectly 
healthy life must be a life without what the 
poet Spenser called “the divine weed.” 
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The most deadly of all the mischievous 
artieh s with which human beings have de¬ 
lighted to injure themselves, is, after all, 
that group known as intoxicating beverages, 
with their allies,—opium, chloral, chloroform, 
ether, and similar substances. We may class 
all these as anaesthetic narcotics, which steal 
away the senses, and inwrap man in a tem¬ 
porary oblivion. Disturbance of function, 
interference with vital processes, overtaxing 
the vital organs, impaired sensibility, mental 
confusion, and moral perversion are common 
to them all, but alcoholic intoxicant drinks 
excel the rest in their lethal effect on body 
and brain. While with opium, chloral, and 
the other anaesthetic narcotics, though the 
mental mischief appears even more acute 
than that produced by alcohol, this latter 
holds the field far beyond all other sub¬ 
stances in riddling almost every organ and 
tissue of the body with fatty degeneration, 
with textural alteration and tissue degrada¬ 
tion. The blood, the stomach, the liver, the 
kidneys, the heart, and the brain are all apt 
to bear within them the marks, visible after 
death, of alcoholic poisoning. 

Worse than all this physical destruction, is 
the truly lamentable perversion of the moral , 
especially as regards the sense of truth and 
the power of control. More than any other 
demoralizing poison, does alcohol breed false¬ 
hood and deceit. Inebriate lying is more 
characteristic of the alcoholic than of any 
other form of inebriety. Inhibition, or self- 
control, is more speedily and effectually 
broken down by alcohol than by any other 
narcotic. Probably one leading factor in this 
predominance of a tendency to moral evils in 
alcoholic inebnants is the paralyzing potency 
of alcohol. Inebriety becomes, in a large 
proportion of cases, a true disease, which 
may be transmitted from one generation to 
another, like any ordinary unhealthy inher¬ 
itance. 

Terrible and fatal has been the destroying 
march of alcohol upon earth,—more deadly 
than war, more mortal than famine, more de¬ 
structive than pestilence. Intoxicating liquors 
have decimated the ranks of humankind, have 


driven' to premature death multitudes without 
number; and still the career of this arch de¬ 
stroyer runs gaily on. Cherished by the good, 
patronized by the cultured, fostered by the 
State, sanctified by the church, these body and 
soul polluting, though totally unnecessary, 
substances, are accorded an honored place in 
private and public esteem. How long this 
drink superstition will continue to flourish 
will greatly depend on the enlightenment of 
the public in regard to the poisonous char¬ 
acter of all alcoholic intoxicating liquors. 


HINDOO HYGIENE . 

BY REV. K. C. B. 11 ALLAM. 

The Hindoo’s ideas of rules for the preser¬ 
vation of health are, at tbe most, very crude. 
He is intensely conservative, and is a firm be¬ 
liever in his “ forefathers.” Probably his 
hygienic notions are the same as those which 
prevailed in Abraham's day. It would be 
strange, however, if the Hindoo of former 
ages had utterly failed to hit upon some use¬ 
ful health-habits. 

On arriving in India, one of the first things 
which impresses a person from the Western 
world is the regularity which characterizes 
the habits of the Hindoo. He rises early, 
and goes through just about the same routine, 
and in the same order, every doy, both with 
regard to his domestic and business habits. 
This, of itself, is valuable from the hygienic 
standpoint, though it is extremely doubtful 
whether or not he has any idea of health pres¬ 
ervation, in this regularity. He eats only 
two meals, and takes them each day at about 
the same hours. He seldom eats between 
meals, except it be in the case of the well-to- 
do, who usually indulge in a few sweetmeats 
or drink as a sort of lunch ; but this also is 
taken, as a rule, with the same punctilious re¬ 
gard to time. Whether or not this regularity 
in his habits is adopted with a view to pro¬ 
mote health, it cannot be denied that it is, 
as far as it goes, conducive to health. Nature 
is herself regular, and loves regular it}’ in us; 
and, other things being equal, will not fail to 
reward it with good health. 
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The Hindoo has a scrupulous regard for 
cleanliness, as he understands it. To begin 
with, his teeth must be thoroughly cleaned 
every morning before eating. En passant, 
this is a habit that might be imported 
to advantage, into not a few circles in the 
Western world. This he does with a home¬ 
made tooth-brush,—a little twig about si* 
inches long, broken from a tree or shrub as he 


A HINDOO MOTHER. 

passes along to the tank or river where he in¬ 
tends to bathe. 

He selects a kind of wood that is yielding, 
and not too hard. He chews about an inch of 
one end until the long fibers loosen, when it 
forms a very respectable apology for a tooth¬ 
brush. He squats at the u .* fer-sUe, vigor¬ 
ously brushes his leclh with this extempor¬ 
ized brush, using water freely, until they are 
thoroughly cleau, if not white. It would be 
impossible to make them white in most 
cases, as they are so stained with a kind of 
dye which is chewed with betel-nut. 


Having satisfied himself in the matter of 
teeth-clean'ng, lie proceeds to take his morn¬ 
ing bath. This is indispensable. The Hindoo 
would think it grossly improper to eat anything 
until his teeth are cleaned and his body is well 
washed with water, except in eases of sick¬ 
ness; then water is considered a very danger¬ 
ous element to tamper with. The writer has 
often asked native Christians to join him in 
an early breakfast, when, 
these many ablutions not 
having been performed, 
it was considered a suffi¬ 
cient and courteous reply 
to say,I have not washed 
my teeth, sir. 1 ' 

The writer will not dare 
to say, however, that hy¬ 
gienic ideas enter very 
largely into the Hindoo’s 
notion of the indispensar 
ble necessity for a morn¬ 
ing bath. He has often 
seen the bath taken in a 
stagnant pool, which, to 
us, would be simply repul¬ 
sive. And the bather, 
when expostulated with 
as to the inadvisability of 
bathing ia such a puddle, 
would justify himself by 
saying : It is water, and 
water puri fies everything. ” 
So that water which is it¬ 
self impure, is supposed 
to remove impurities from 
the person. In justice, however, let me say, 
that this is done only when purer and sweeter 
water does not happen to be within easy reach. 

Bathing, among the Hindoos, would seem 
to be both a hygienic and a religious act 
In the northwestern provinces, the women are 
extremely particular in the matter of an early 
morning bath. They may be seen going 
down to the Canges in groups, singing in 
honor of their favorite gods, all the way to 
the river brink. On arriving, they descend into 
the water, and form a circle facing each other , 
they then bow their heads toward eacn olher. 
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and mutter various incantations, which they 
have memorized, aud then separate, each taking 
her bath. They put on dry garments, and re- 


lecting which, they are not permitted to 
take in hand any domestic work.’’ In addi¬ 
tion to his daily bath, the Hindoo will bathe 



A HINDOO GARDEN. 


turn to their homes, singing as before. With 
leference to the females in high life, a Hindoo 
writer says : “Our ladies bathe their bodies 
and change their clothes twice a day,—in 
the morning and in the afternoon,—ueg- 


his person as often as he has been exposed 
to pollution, by contact with others of a lower 
caste than himself, at markets, bazaars, and 
religious festivals. 

\\ liile it is clear that in all this the Hindoo 
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has an eye to propriety and purity, he also 
takes into account bodily cleanliness and con¬ 
sequent health, inasmuch as he insists upon 
his children’s submitting to the same, though 
they have no idea (/. e., the very young chil¬ 
dren) of physical pollution by contact, and 
therefore need no ceremonial clcmsing. 

That this practice of bathing is conducive 
to health, there can be no question ; and it is 
very certain that the general health of this 
people would not be as good as it is, were all 
this neglected. It would be more beneficial, 
if the practice of anointing the person from 
head to foot, with a pungent oil, prior to 
bathing, did not prevail. The Hindoo has the 
notion that contact with the kacha pani (raw 
water), without such anointing, would induce 
cold. The pores are therefore closed before¬ 
hand, lest the equilibrium of mrdigaram (cold 
and heat) should be disturbed. 

In the matter of ordinary precaution to pre¬ 
serve health, the Hindoo’s ideas are utterly 
faulty. He starts with the fundamental error 
that the equilibrium of cold and heat must 
not be disturbed, as disease would inevitably 
follow. He has learned from experience that 
the head needs protection from the excessive 
heat in hot weather, and presumes that like 
protection is needed at other seasons; hence, 
at mid-day in hot weather, and at night when 
exposed to damp, the head must be well cared 
for, whatever may become of other parts of the 
body.* The feet are of no consequence. They, 
being always exposed, need no special care at 
any time. So he reverses our Western maxim, 
—“Keep the head cool and the feet dry.” 
If a Hindoo has shoes or sandals on his feet, 
and in his peregrination comes to an unavoid¬ 
able puddle or water-way, he removes the 
shoes or sandals, carries them in his hand to 
the other side, and then quietly replaces them. 
This can be easily done, us neither shoes nor 
sandals have any fastenings, and he is not 
burdened with socks. 

His dietetic habits may be said to be 
both hygienic and unhygienic. That is to 
say, he lives on food that is simple enough, 

• Tde head is, among the common people, never covered, ex¬ 
cept when exposed to excessive heat or dampness. 


but he renders it unhealthful by preparation- 
used as appetizers. His staple articles of 
food are rice, wheat, pulse, and vegetables, 
with a very little fish occasionally. The rice 
is simply boiled, but in sucli a manner as to 
form a most tempting dish. It is not boiled 
to a mush, as with us ; this the native would 
not cat:* he would call it “mud.” When 
served, it is beautifully white and mealy, each 
grain standing out by itself, just as our mealy 
potatoes do when nicely boiled. The wheat is 
made into coarse meal, from which the bran 
only is removed, not the shorts ; and is mixed 
with a little water, and salt enough to correct 
insipidity; but no “baking-powder,” and no 
fat of any kind, are used. This is rolled 
out iuto thin cakes, and quickly baked on 
the round bottom of an inverted iron pan. 
The pulse aud vegetables are mixed with con¬ 
diments to such a degree as to render them 
most pernicious, though very tasty. Vegeta¬ 
bles simply boiled, as we use them, the Hin¬ 
doo would refuse to eat, saying, “ That is 
tasteless ; it has no spices in it.” lie consid¬ 
ers these condiments conducive to health, as 
well as appetizing, and will argue strongly in 
favor of their use. 

Now we come to a practice which certainly 
is, to say the least, a common-sense one. It 
may he called massage. When a person is 
taken ill, the very first thing his friends think 
of is to shampoo the patient. This is done 
by gently pressing, and at the same time 
squeezing, the muscles of the body, from 
head to foot, moving very slowly up and 
down. The effect is charming. It allays 
nervousness, and induces sleep. The writer 
has found it very soothing, especially when 
suffering from fatigue. This practice seems 
to be general. 


Composition on Physiology by a Small Boy . — 

The human body is made up of the head, the 
thorax, and the abdomen. The head con¬ 
tains the brains, when there is any. The 
thorax contains the heart and lungs. The 
abdomen contains the bowels, of which there 
are five, — A, E, I, 0, U, and sometimes W 
and Y. 
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CAUSES OF CATARRH. 

BY TIIE EDITOR. 

Taking Cold.— This may seem a very in¬ 
appropriate subject for this season of the } r ear, 
when excessive heat is much more frequently 
complained of than an unpleasant degree of 
cold. Nevertheless, we think the discussion 
of this phase of our subject is not out of 
place, as the season of the year is rapidly 
approaching in which a very large proportion 
of persons living in civilized communities 
will find themselves suffering more or less 
from this annoying malad} T , for a “ cold ” is 
a disease as much as consumption or typhoid 
fever is. Furthermore, we should not forget 
that colds are frequently contracted even 
during the warm season of the year. Wliat 
then are the principal exciting causes of that 
most common of all our bodily afflictions, a 
“ cold ” ? The various causes of colds may be 
classified under the following heads :— 

1. The disturbances of the circulation by 
prolonged chilling of some surface of the 
body. 

2. Contagion. 

3. Imagination. 

Let us consider more at length the particu¬ 
lar application of each of these causes. 

1. Usually, and in the majority of cases 
correctly, colds are attributed to becoming 
chilled, getting the feet wet, having the hair 
cut, exchanging heavy under-clothing for 
lighter—or perhaps leaving it off altogether. 
These are, perhaps, among the most common 
of the immediate causes to which colds may 
be attributed. Let us look a little more par¬ 
ticularly into these and other causes, and as 
we mean to go to the bottom of this subject, 
let us begin with the feet. Everybody knows 
that getting the feet wet on a cold day, when 
they are likely to become chilled thereby, is 
a dangerous accident; and yet, how few peo¬ 
ple take the pains to avert a possible catas- 
trophy by adopting the necessary applica¬ 
tions,—such as taking a hot foot-bath, drying 
the feet before a fire until warm, etc.! 

Perhaps it has not occurred to many of you 
that a cold may be contracted from having 


the feet damp, even without any of the or¬ 
dinary causes of wetting, such as getting out 
in the snow or rain, or walking in the grass 
or dew, without rubbers. It is quite possible 
that a person may take cold through damp¬ 
ness of the feet due to perspiration. Profuse 
sweating of the feet is a symptom which very 
frequently accompanies some forms of nerv¬ 
ous disease. Many persons are much troub¬ 
led with sweating of the feet whenever vigor¬ 
ous exercise is taken. Such persons are just 
as likely to take cold if the feet are allowed 
to become chilled, as though the feet had been 
made damp by any other means. All per¬ 
sons who wear rubbers, overshoes, or rubber 
boots, are exposed to the same danger, unless 
the rubbers are frequently removed so as to 
give the feet an opportunity to dry, and 
great pains taken to keep the feet constantly 
warm. 

Persons who consider themselves particu¬ 
larly careful of their health, frequently take 
cold unawares by getting their feet damp, 
though not positively wet. This is most apt 
to be the result of walking in the damp, or 
wet, with shoes or boots having thin soles. 
Sometimes, indeed, the feet will be chilled 
when not made either wet or damp, from 
walking on the cold pavement with thin foot¬ 
gear. Anything which chills the soles of the 
feet is sufficient to produce colds, whether the 
chilling is due to the evaporation of moisture, 
or to prolonged contact with some cold body 
without a good non-conductor intervening. 
It should be remembered that leather is by 
no means the best non-conductor; it is much 
inferior to rubber, though belter for a foot 
cover than rubber, on account of being slightly 
pervious to air. The insertion of a layer of 
rubber in the soles of shoes and boots has 
been suggested as an improvement in the 
manufacture of shoes, and we have no doubt 
it would prove to be of real value. 

Improper protection of the lower extremi¬ 
ties, as in the wearing of thin shoes, thin 
stockings, aud thin under-clothing, is an ex¬ 
ceed ingly common practice, and one which is 
unquestionably productive of a vast number 
of colds. The colds resulting from this prac- 
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lice do not all affect the nasal cavity, or 
respiratory tract, or at least their ill effects 
are not confined to these regions. Co ds con¬ 
tracted by exposure of the lower extremities 
fretju iuly result in catarrh of the bowels, 
bladder, and urinary passages, and some¬ 
times, especially with women, in a violent in¬ 
flammation of the delicate organs of the pel¬ 
vis, including cellulitis and peritonitis, two 
very dangerous maladies. Women are the 
greater sufferers from this cause, because the 
greater offenders. 

If there is anything a woman really admires, 
it is a small, shapely foot; and the idea of 
dressing the foot with thick stockings and 
thick warm shoes, is one not to be entertained 
for a moment. Thousands of women have sac¬ 
rificed their lives to their vanity. There are 
many persons whose condition of body is such 
that exposure to the chilling of the feet aud 
legs is a hazard almost as great as that incurred 
by soldiers from a heavy tire from the enemy. 
The congestion of the internal organs set up 
by the sudden chilling of the surface of the 
lower extremities, may ignite an inflammatory 
fire, which will only be extinguished with the 
patient's death. People must be taught that 
these exposures are highly dangerous, and 
that the incurring of danger to life, of the 
sort referred to, is little short of criminal. 

Probably more colds are taken in the spring 
and fall than at other seasons of the year, par¬ 
ticularly in early spring aud late fall. There 
are many persons who lay off their under¬ 
garments, or exchange them for thin cotton 
under-clothing at a certain date in the spring, 
as the first of April or the first of May, tak¬ 
ing account only of the time of year, without 
reference to the weather. These same persons 
have a set time in the fall for putting on the 
winter under-clothing. These two changes con¬ 
stitute about the only modification of clothing 
for health which they consider necessary. In 
consequence they are constantly taking cold 
during the seasons of the year mentioned ; in 
the spring because the warm winter under 
clothing is laid off too soon, in the fail because 
the warm under-garments are not put on soon 
enough. We heartily indorse the remark of 


the famous English physician, who, when 
asked the question, •• When should under¬ 
do! hi ng be laid off? " remarked, “ Lay aside 
under-garments on a raid- hi miner's day, but 
be careful to put them on the next day." 

The fact is, under-garments are needed the 
year round, and we are strongly inclined 
to believe that a great majority of people 
should wear woolen underclothing. In this 
climate, at least, nearly every day in warm 
weather, a thick woolen under-garment may 
be exchanged for lighter garments of the 
same material. On the very hottest days, thin 
cotton garments may be worn with safety, 
but the arrival of a cool day, even if it be 
a midsummer's day, demands that thicker 
garments should be worn. Under-clothing 
should be adapted to the weather, with but 
little or no reference to the season of the 
year, except that it should be remembered 
that a cool day in summer is relatively much 
cooler than a day of the same temperature in 
the winter-time, since the vital functions of 
the body have become adjusted to the higher 
temperature, and hence are not so well pre¬ 
pared to stand exposure of the body to cold. 
The influence of weather upon health, is a 
subject which every person suffering from 
catarrh, either affecting the nose or any other 
portion of the respiratory tract, should thor¬ 
oughly understand ; and on another occasion 
we will devote a half-hour to the discussion 
of the influence of the weather upon health. 

Exposure of the arms and chest is even 
more liki ly to occasion a “cold in the head,” 
or a “cold on the lungs," than is exposure of 
the lower extremities. Many a vain woman 
lias sacrificed her life by the exposure of 
these organs in the decollete dress, at a fash¬ 
ionable ball or party. The rule should be con¬ 
sidered an inviolable one,—that portions of 
the body which are accustomed to protection 
must be protected. Simply cutting the hair, 
by exposure of the neck, not infrequently 
gives to a person a severe attack of acute 
nasal catarrh, or cold in the head. Wetting 
the hair, and neglecting to dry it properly, 
frequently occasions the same result, as does 
also exposure of the head without proper cov- 
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ering, in one who has been accustomed to the 
protection of the head. It is noticeable that 
this more frequently occurs in men than in 
women. It is probably because a woman’s 
head-gear is worn for ornament, and not for 
protection. At least, one could hardly imag¬ 
ine that the tiny accumulation of ribbons and 
feathers perched on the top of a thick mass 
of hair surmounting the back part of the head, 
would present any value as a protection for 
this part of the body, against atmospheric 
changes. We have often seen a fashionable 
woman wearing this kind of hat upon the 
streets, and with no other protection for her 
head, face, and ears, although the mercury 
stood close to zero, and all the men in sight 
had on fur caps, and were vigorously rubbing 
their ears, if not protected by mufflers or ear 
pieces; and yet the lady seemed to feel no 
discomfort, and very likely suffered less ill 
consequence from the exposure than the men, 
who were accustomed to protect their heads 
with warm fur coverings. 

One more of the causes of cold which we 
will briefly mention, is the sudden cooling of 
the body after perspiration induced by vigor¬ 
ous exercise. A person may take cold from 
this cause in mid-summer as well as at any 
other season of the year. We have known 
violent colds to be contracted by sitting down 
in the shade after working or exercising in 
the hot sun. A breezy place, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, is particularly dangerous, as it 
increases the chili by promoting evaporation. 
Even a mackintosh, which one wears on a 
damp day to protect himself from taking cold 
by keeping his clothing dry, may itself be¬ 
come a cause of taking cold. The impervious 
rubber covering retains in the clothing the 
moisture which is constantly escaping from 
the body, and thus, after the impervious gar¬ 
ment is worn some time, the clothing may be¬ 
come quite damp from this cause. When one 
returns home, and the mackintosh is removed, 
rapid evap ration takes place, and a chill and 
cold may be the result. 

Exposure to cold air, after perspiration in¬ 
duced by a hot bath, is frequently the cause 
of a cold. 


Another deadly cause of colds, to which 
clergymen and school-teachers are particularly 
exposed, is a spare bed. The damp sheets 
and musty mattresses usually found in these 
death-traps are not infrequently sufficient to 
induce a cold from which the victim never re¬ 
covers. 

So much for exciting causes of cold which 
occasion disturbances of the circulation. We 
will, on another occasion, consider some of 
the points relating to the causes which render 
these exciting causes particularly active, and 
which intensify their effects, and will also give 
attention to these classes of cold 9 which we 
have classified under the heads of contagion 
and imagination. 


An Eye to Business .—There’s a couple of 
nice cucumbers, doctor,” said the green gro¬ 
cer ; “ all I’ve got left. I was going to send 
’em over to the Smiths, but if 3*011 waut ’em, 
you can have ’em.” 

u No,” replied the doctor hastily, “ let the 
Smiths have them. They are patients of 
mine .”—New York Sun. 


—Lily (secretaiy of the cooking class). 
“ Now, girls, we've learned nine cakes, two 
kinds of angel food, and seven pies. What 
next ? ” 

Susie (engaged). “ Dick’s father says I 
must learn to bake bread.” 

Indignant Chorus. “Bread? How absurd ! 
What are bakers for ? ”—Pittsburg Bulletin. 


— The cheapest and simplest gymnasium 
in the world — one that will exercise every 
bone and muscle in the body — is a flat piece 
of steel notched on one side, fitting tightly 
in a wooden frame; and, after being greased 
on both sides, rubbed into a stick of wood 
laid lengthwise of a sawbuck. 

— “I am feeling very blue this morning.” 

Doctor. “ What’s the matter ? ” 

“ Every time I feel mv nose, it hurts me.” 

“ But you are not obliged to feel your nose.” 

“ But how can I tell whether it hurts, un¬ 
less I feel it ?”—From the Germnn. 
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HISTORY OF COSTUME. 

FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE 
“ WAI8T.” 

For most of our modern 
costumes we are indebted 
directly to the French, the 
importation having been 
begun at the time of the 
Norman conquest of Eng¬ 
land, and kept up ever 
since, without regard to 
considerations of health, 
comfort, or comeliness. 
Previous to the fourteenth 
century, ladies’ dresses were 
cut in one length, falling 
straight from head to foot. 
They were not fitted to 
the waist with seams, but 
bound around with a girdle. 
This girdle gradually tight¬ 
ened and widened, until, 
about the year 13(50, it 
took the form of a waist, 
appearing first upon the 
person of Jeanne, the wife 
of the French Charles the 
Wise. However much the 
French king may have mer- 
i t e d his complimentary 
title, his wife certainly 
deserved to be called 
Jeanne the Unwise, for she 
set a fashion which has 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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been responsible for untold Buttering among 
the daughters of men, during the last five hun¬ 
dred years. 

EVOLUTION OF TIIE SLEEVE. 

At first merely a shoulder strap, the sleeve 
gradually lengthened until it became a bot¬ 
tomless sack, reaching below the knee, and 
finally grew to so preposterous a length that 
it was gathered up and tied about the wrist 
to form a bag for carrying a large amount of 
personal property. From this point it shrunk 
and dwindled, until in the fourteenth century 
it was merely a long fioaiiug filament. 

FARTHINGALE AND RUFF. 

With the last half of the sixteenth century, 
came in the farthingale and rutt‘, which gave 
a woman of that period the appearance of 
having just risen from the interior of a hogs¬ 
head, with the cover about her neck. The 
extreme to which this costume was carried is 
well illustrated in the engraving of Queen 
Elizabeth, who, with her bloated sleeves 
stuffed with bags of eider-down, her long and 
naiTow “ stomacher,” her spindling waist, her 
mighty petticoats, and her wing-like head¬ 
dress, resembles some huge bird of an extinct 
species, perhaps the fabulous roc of the Ara¬ 
bian Nights, rather than a woman and a 
queen. But even Elizabeth shrank from the 
extravagances of her sisters across the chan¬ 
nel, and was fain to reduce the circumference 
of her shoulders from eight feet to five, the 
former being the measure of the costumes of 
the ladies at the court of Henry III. 

The rise of the Puritans brought with it a 
strong intlueuce toward simplicity of dress, 
which lasted for many years in England and 
can still be traced in many parts of the New 
England States. The costume of a Puritan 
lady was a model of dignified simplicity of 
attire. Between that period and the pres¬ 
ent day, dress has undergone kaleidoscopic 
changes too numerous to specify. 

—Avoid passion and exitement. A mo¬ 
ment's passion may be fatal. 

—Never despair. “ Lost hope is a fatal 
disease.” 


LEGLETTES. 

The following is a brief extract from a 
newspaper report of a lecture recently de¬ 
livered in Chicago, by Mrs. Annie Jenness 
Miller 

“ 1 It. is the leglettes—an ugly word I know, 
but one we are forced to use until some 
genius invents a better term. I know how 
prejudiced you are against legs; indeed it is 
little less than criminal in the polite world for 
a woman to possess anything of the sort. 
Don’t be horrified now, but I have legs, and 
I have designed a leglette, or divided skirt, 
to clothe them, for the reason that I will not 
be trammeled with petticoats. I don’t own 
such an article, neither do I ever speak of 
little breeches, pants, trousers, or pantaloons, 
for those are man’s garments; and the one 
thing that my clothes are not, is mannish. 
The leglette is designed after the Turkish 
girl’s trousers, and will serve well enough as 
a beginning. After awhile the ladies will 
get courage, and then we shall have a close- 
fitting garment to be worn under the dress, 
and then our reformation will have begun. 
There are various advantages to be derived 
from the divided skirt. It will not wind 
about your legs, as the modern petticoat has 
a habit of doing ; and then it is shorter than 
the white skirts, and consequently cleaner; 
and. finally, it may be made of silk, merino, 
or cloth, and will cost less than the white 
lace-edged skirt.’ 

“ To show how comfortable and graceful 
and free a woman would be in the divided 
skirt, Mrs. Miller skipped about the crowded 
platform, ballet-fashion. 

“ About corsets, she said if anybody should 
not be confined about the waist, it was woman, 
whose peculiar function required strength and 
freedom, not pressure or restriction. ‘This 
idea of woman's being the weaker vessel is 
the worse kind of fallacy. She is strong. 
Man is the weak mortal, and }'ou see it every 
time he is called to endure grief or pain, 
lie should have on corsets. Put them on 
the brothers and fathers, and do you know 
what would happen? They would be idiotic 
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in less than half a year. No; von don’t 
want corsets. Take them off. Shake off 
laziness, and go to work and harden your 
flesh. Pat, flabby women may need a bosom 
support, for which there are waists. It really 
doesn’t matter much about your older women, 
but don’t put your growing girls and young 
lad} r daughters into the torturous harness.’ ” 


MALE CORSET-WEARERS. 

Women usually do not like to be consid¬ 
ered masculine, and perhaps some feminiue 
corset-wearer would be induced to abandon 
this instrument of torture, by being told that 
nowadays male corset-wearers are getting to 
be by no means scarce, in some quarters. It 
is stated that corset-wearing is quite common 
among officers of the German army, who 
take this means of giving themselves what 
they consider a desirable figure. 

Euglish dudes and their American imita¬ 
tors also, not infrequently resort to the corset, 
as a means of making a tailor-made coat set 
without a wrinkle. A newspaper reporter re¬ 
lates the following account of an attempt of 
one of these unfortunate creatures to obtain 
a corset at a New York corset establish¬ 
ment :— 

44 A well-known manufacturer of corsets on 
Broadway was recently visited by a dapper 
little Englishman, who was only about five 
feet tall. He carried a cane, and wore a high 
silk hat, a surprisingly tall collar, a red neck¬ 
tie, and a pair of white leggings. He was not 
shy about his needs, as an American would be ; 
but mincing up to a pretty, young saleswoman, 
said :— 

* Can I get a corset here ? ’ 

“ 4 For your sister ? 1 

444 No ! ’ exclaimed the young fellow, lifting 
his e}*ebrows in surprise; 4 for myself.’ 

“ * You will please,’ said the young woman, 
drawing herself up until she looked seven 
feet tall, 4 not attempt to joke with me. You 
will find the book-keeper in the office.’ 

44 The poor little dude would have been 
pained, if it were possible, but as it was not, 
he was only astonished. lie spoke to the 


manager, and was informed in a frigid man¬ 
ner by that gentleman that the firm had not 
yet found enough idiots in this country to 
make it worth their while to construct corsets 
with the front the same shape as the back. 

44 4 Well, can’t you make one? ’ he asked. 

144 No, sir, we cannot, and that settles it.’ 

44 The firms that make corsets for men have 
onty one difficulty. It is that of procuring a 
clerk with tact enough to hold a customer, 
when he gets him. In this country, men like 
to appear masculine, if they have anything 
manly about them. A clerk must not smile 
when he is artlessly told b}* a customer that 
he wants to order a corset for a friend, who is 
precisely the customer’s shape and size, but 
who is too modest or too much engrossed in 
business to attend to the matter himself. 
Sometimes the friend in the background is 
described as being an invalid, and in need 
of the corset to hold him together when he 
coughs. None of these statements deceive 
the clerk, but he must go to work at the order 
just as if he believed the customer, frequently 
making pathetic inquiries regarding the pre¬ 
cise physical condition of the ailing friend.” 

Extravagance Extraordinary .—Last year a 
reporter discovered a Saratoga woman who 
was the happy possessor of two hundred 
frocks, of divers colors and designs ; but this 
extravagant woman of fashion is now wholly 
outdone by a recently-discovered bachelor, 
who devotes the greater part of his annual in¬ 
come of one hundred thousand dollars, to dress. 
His apartments contain dress suits in a variety 
of styles and appearance sufficient to stock a 
ready-made clothing store. This connoisseur 
of clothes keeps alwaj’s on hand thirty-five or 
forty suits of all styles of clothes, with shoes 
to match ; eight or ten dozen shirts, dozens of 
neckties; overcoats, gloves, hats, canes, and 
umbrellas to suit every day in the 3 'ear ; and 
other articles in proportion. From this it ap¬ 
pears that extravagance in dress is not con¬ 
fined to the sex who are most frequently 
charged with this fault. 




—Be cheerful. 44 A light heart lives long.” 
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Bust/e/ess. — For years the bustle has 
reigned triumphant. Beginning with the 
Grecian bend, this monstrosity of dress has 
grown, until bustles larger than their wearers, 
have become a frequent spectacle upon the 
streets of every city. For a little time back, 
however, there have been signs of a rebellion, 
even among fashionable people. We find in 
a recent newspaper the following:— 

“ The bustle must go. The upper circles 
of Washington society have been thrown into 
a flutter of excitement by the announcement 
that Mrs. Cleveland has abandoned the bustle. 
Last week she drove in, and received a few 
friends at the White House. The ladies who 
called could hardly believe the evidence of 
their own eyes, when they observed the en¬ 
tire absence of the customary bustle. They 
looked again, however, and saw that their 
first impressions were correct—Mrs. Cleve¬ 
land was bustleless. No remarks were made 
on either side, but it is comparatively certain, 
now that Mrs. Cleveland has abandoned the 
bustle, that the rest of feminine upper-tendom 
in Washington will lose no time in following 
her example. 


Clothing for Children .—A point of primary 
importance in regard to the clothing of children, 
which mothers should ever bear in mind, is 
the fact that frequent changes are necessitated 
by the almost constant changes of temperat¬ 
ure in this climate. The weather of a tem¬ 
perate climate is always subject to changes, 
which will be recognized, and should be as 
far as possible anticipated, by a careful mother. 
Children possess very little power to resist 
the influence of cold or heat. Their vital 
functions, while very active, are more easily 
disturbed than those of older people, hence 
they are more susceptible to inj ury from change 
of weather than older persons. Mothers should 
be constantly on the lookout for changes 
which may involve the life of their little ones. 
There is no time of the year when flannel 
clothing is more imperiously required than in 
the occasional cool days in summer. Cloth¬ 
ing should be adjusted to the weather of each 


day independently. When the weather is 
very changeable, it may be necessary to change 
the clothing two or three times a day, in order 
to meet the exigencies of the weather. 


Stays and Dyspepsia .—The stomach is lo¬ 
cated just beneath the point where the press¬ 
ure of the corset stays is greatest. It must 
either suffer from constant, unyielding com¬ 
pression, or else it must be displaced, either 
upward or downward. In the first case, it en¬ 
croaches upon the lungs, and in the second, 
it presses upon the delicate organs below, so 
that the result is equally bad in either case. 
This constant compression and displacement 
disturbs the function of the organ, and thus 
produces dyspepsia, with all its dire conse¬ 
quences. 

The Bustle Doomed . — According to the 
Ladies' Journal, the bustle is doomed to pass 
into oblivion. Some theatrical people in 
Paris have adopted the Recaraier style of 
dress *, and as this class of people are the fash¬ 
ion-makers, the bustle must depart It is 
singular, indeed, that so monstrous a feature 
in dress should ever have been tolerated by 
women of sense and modesty. The purpose 
of innovations in dress is usually supposed to 
be to set off the figure to better advantage. 
One style makes the waist appear smaller; an¬ 
other gives the shoulders a more graceful out¬ 
line ; another makes a short person look 
taller, or a tall person shorter. But what 
woman would wish to have the real outline of 
her body like that represented by the bustle ? 

— According to an exchange, tight-lacing 
is many centuries old ; for, nearly three hun¬ 
dred years ago, Harvey, in discoursing to the 
college of physicians, upon the displacement 
of the abdominal organs, declared that malpo¬ 
sition of organs occurred in “young girls by 
laciug and he gives the advice, which is less 
frequently acted on now than formerly, u to 
cutt there laces.” 

— u Work like a man, but don’t be worked 
to death.” 
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S\jHorcE CULTURE, A/ATV/RALi, HISTorV AND \— 
—i} OTHER INTERESTING TOPICS^/® 

Conducts!) 4»y Mrs. EEKcluosg AM- 


THE WINNERS. 

No answer comes to those that pray, 

Ami idly stand, 

And wait for stones to roll away 
At God’s command. 

lie will not break the binding cords 
Upon us laid, 

If we depend on pleading words, 

And do not aid. 

When hands are Idle, words are vuin 
To move Die stone; 

An aiding angel would disdain 
To work alone. 

But l e who prayeth, and is strong 
In faith and deed, 

And toileth earnestly, ere long 
lie will succeed. 

— J. C. Rockwell . 


ANARCHY IN THE TOWN OF HUMAN BEING. 

BY FANNIE BOLTON. 

“What is the matter?” cried Judge In¬ 
tellect, as Mr. Lungs groaned, Mr. Liver 
moaned, aud Stomach turned a pallid hue, 
while the Nerve lines were shocked from end 
to end, and Heart gave a gasp of pain. “ Are 
we getting between the ridges of a closing 
earthquake ? ” 

“ O no ! ” said (Governor Will, “ it’s only 
the erection of the new glove-fitting town 
walls, that I am having put up to strengthen 
our many weak places. They have been 
highly recommended as stays for Stomach aud 
Spiual Column.” 

“ Stays ! ” exclaimed fainting, compressed 
Stomach. “ I should think they were! 1 


feel as though they had stayed me from 
future usefulness and present joy. 0, that 
they had stayed with t he wicked demons that 
invented them ! 1 toll you, citizens, this is 

a device of torture which belongs to the Dark 
Ages of the inquisition.” 

“ Who is putting them up ? ” asked the 
J udge. 

“ Oh, those False Idea Inventors. They 
seemed so enthusiastic over their business, 
and so confident that it would improve the 
looks and well-being of the town, that I con¬ 
sented to their trying their skill in our behalf. 
They assured me that after we become accus¬ 
tomed to the novelty of it, the feeling would 
delight us.” 

4 ‘ That is the trouble,” whispered Lungs, 
“ I'm cramped so that I can’t breathe. I never 
get half a chance to fill up with pure oxygen. 
The most horrible gases pollute my atmos¬ 
phere. Of course, I can't purify the blood, 
and give it a rich bright tint, when I’m al¬ 
most paralyzed, and cramped out of shape.” 

Heart and Liver and Lungs and every 
other member of the town began a general 
complaint that was pitiable to hear. There 
was the greatest auar. hy in Brain Court, and 
Judge Intellect declared that there was noth¬ 
ing ahead but speedy dissolution and ruin, 
unless the Governor would rouse up, and do 
something that should meet the wants of the 
case. 

They started on a tour of investigation. It 
was found that in the first place, the most un- 
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“wholesome supplies had been tumbled into 
Mouth Gate, and that the millers had only 
about half ground them up. The Saliva 
maids had shirked from moistening the sub¬ 
stances for Stomach, and everything had 
been turned into the blood in a crude, un- 
assimiluted condition, and had ground and 
scraped on Nerves and Lungs and Brain. 

After sifting matters to the bottom, the 
blame seemed to belong to everybody in the 
town; but no oue seemed willing to bear it, 
and apology and excuse and blame did not 
help matters in the least. 

“Well,” said Judge Intellect, “if there 
wasn’t a demand for this evil in our town, it 
would n’t exist here. We are suffering from 
the consequences of our own depravity some¬ 
where ; but now we must arouse, and expel 
every intruder that has wronged our govern¬ 
ment. Where are our great excretory forces? ” 
Alas ! where ? It was found that the channels 
had all been blocked up, and on every band 
there was hinderance and discouragement. 
The gates were all out of repair. There was 
a great foreign trumpet at Ear Gate, a tel¬ 
escopic lens at Eye Gate, and a set of new 
mill hands at Mouth Gate, that did n’t seem 
to fit the place. The Hags of the town had 
looked like a beautiful rose in a bed of lilies, 
but the colors bad been hauled down; and in 
their stead foreign ffags of sallowness waved 
on the towers of the town. 

“ Look at that flag ! ” exclaimed the Judge. 
“ Have we been conquered before we were 
aware ? What shall we do ? Who has been 
the traitor ? Let’s go to the court, and read 
the law.” 

When the book of the law' was consulted, 
the townsmen were amazed. Every law had 
been transgressed, and its inevitable conse¬ 
quence had followed. There was great mourn¬ 
ing in the town of Human Being. Governor 
Will acknowledged that he had yielded to the 
requests of certain unlawful appetites and 
passions, from the bottom lands, and had 
himself given the order for their gratification. 
It was in this way that the foreign matter 
had been first introduced into the town ; and, 
from the governor to the lowest subject, ev¬ 


ery one had committed the same error, and 
had become the subjects of evil thoughts and 
habits, and now anarchy was within their 
borders. Hailing and bitterness extended 
from street to street, from house to house, 
and the whole town was in confusion and 
distress. 

Not only the town of Human Being had 
suffered loss, but the whole world; for while 
it was engaged in disputes, the good it might 
have accomplished was left undone. The law 
of Human Being was so closely connected 
with the universal government, that heaven 
and earth had been wronged by the anarchy 
of Human Being. 

There w*as great repentance in the town of 
Human Being. Intellect rose up with great 
humility, after Governor Will’s acknowledge¬ 
ment, and confessed that he had listened to 
a certain foreigner, called Ignorance, who 
claimed to be a courtier from the kingdom of 
Majority. “0,” said Judge Intellect, “to 
think how I have abused my sacred office, fills 
me with keen pain ! I should have opened to 
you the great law of your community; but 
the hook of the law has been unread, unkept, 
and we have been following the counsels of 
one who had only enmity to our welfare ; who 
said there was no need of going according 
to the law, that instinct would guide us, 
and everything would happen all right. Fel¬ 
low-citizens, I have made up my mind that 
whatever happens, is sure to happen wrong. 
Things do not happen right. It is not their 
way. There is no harmony from careless 
thought. 

“We have departed from the path of up¬ 
rightness, and ‘the way of the transgressor is 
hard ; * wc must reform. Let us solemnly re¬ 
solve to read and know the principles' of our 
government, and be governed by the divine 
instruction of the law. All in favor, respond.” 
There was a general “ aye ” throughout the 
house. 

It was then that the doors of the higher pal¬ 
ace opened, and a beautiful princess stepped 
out, whose name was “ Spirituality.” She had 
been a prisoner in her palace ; but when these 
determined efforts for reform had been made, 
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the guards at her door had become frightened, 
and hastened away. There was one, an ugly, 
coarse*looking fellow, who watched her with 
cruel eyes, and felt of his dagger ; but the 
Governor seemed to discern his purpose, and 
the townsmen formed a guard for the lovely 
princess. “Old Carnality,” for that was his 
name, cast a glance of hate toward her, and 
rushed out into the darkness. 

Spirituality w T as conducted before, the peo¬ 
ple, and as she stood before them, in all her 
holy loveliness, a hush fell upon all their 
souls. Her sweet voice rang out these words : 
“There will be a higher state of life in your 
kingdom, if you live up to the vow you have 
made. There is solemn work before } r ou ; but 
it is for the good of the universe that this city 
of Human Being should be restored to a state 
of harmony with the law, and Heaven and the 
good are pledged to your aid. The colors of 
your allegiance,—the rose of health and the 
lily of purity,— are the colors of heaven; 
and while you fight to restore them to your 
towers, divine power will accompany your ef¬ 
forts ; for in so doing, you will bless men and 
glorify your Maker. * I beseech you, there¬ 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable, unto God, which is your reason¬ 
able service.’ Tear down these false bul¬ 
warks. Give room for all of heaven in your 
town that is possible, and drive out the in¬ 
truders,—False Ideas, Ignorance, and Incli¬ 
nation. Let Duty guard your gates, and see 
that nothing that defileth enters in. Though 
I am a princess of heaven, I will stay with 
you, to teach you, and help you to purer and 
happier days.” 

Judge Intellect then arose, and said that 
he proposed to vote the prohibition ticket at 
the next election. “ Let us shut up every 
brewery in our town,” said he. “Let us be 
examples of what true temperance will do. 
Let it bo our rule that we. totally abstain from 
everything hurtful, and use with moderation 
the good things of life, and eat to live and 
not to die.” 

Governor Will then declared his determi¬ 
nation to make the town of Human Being a 


delight to men and angels, an honor to earth 
and heaven ; and the citizens responded, 
“ Amen.” 


WORK AND CHARACTER . 

Speaking of the duty that mothers owe to 
their children, while small, of giving them 
some regular tasks to perform, a writer in the 
Home Guardian offers the following forcible 
thoughts:— 

“ It is not a question of your needs, or 
your comforts, or the child’s inclinations. It 
is a question of your duty to the child, and of 
your responsibility to God for its soul’s de¬ 
velopment. There is no bit of work which 
your child can do that has not an educating 
power. So have games, but in the latter ease, 
excitement often furnishes the motive power, 
while in the former, a habit of industry and 
self-control may bo germinated. Therefore, 
both work and play should be brought into 
the educating process. 

“ One mother teaches her child to work be¬ 
cause, she says, it will have to earn its own 
living. Another neglects this teaching be¬ 
cause, from prosperous surroundings, she an¬ 
ticipates no such need. Both err in their 
estimate of the object of their care of the 
child. The true reason why every child should 
have the discipline of work, lies deeper than 
this. The education and training of the child 
is not solely that it may be fitted for its 
station in life, or to take its part in the strug¬ 
gle to supply physical needs. And so the 
child who never expects to join the ranks of 
bread-winners, needs the discipline that will 
develop self-reliance, patience, and industry, 
as much as he whose worldly prosperity 
promises to depend on these ; the real train¬ 
ing being for the development of character, 
and the awakening of a sense of moral respon¬ 
sibility. 

“ The over-indulgence of a child cultivates 
in it a disregard of the feelings and rights of 
others, which is the beginning of unscrupulous 
dealings in business, and of heartlessness in 
the accumulation of wealth, which is so fre¬ 
quently seen. Fraud, robbery, and even mur¬ 
der may grow out of this disregard of the 
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rights of others, and that in a nature not 
otherwise cruel or conspicuously selfish. 
****** 

“It should be remembered that you are 
not training your children simply for what is 
called 4 success in life/ but because you owe 
them all the help you can give, toward the 
creation of a high moral character. A child 
with 4 nothing to do ’ frequently becomes rest¬ 
less and dissatisfied, and begs for something 
to interest it. The mind, lacking habitual 
exercise, grows weak and listless, drifts and 
lounges, just as a listless body does. This is 
frequently seen in delicate children, whose 
over-indulgent mothers think them unable to 
do any set task, or be held to any connected 
line of work. But a set task need not last 
longer than the child is able to bear, and con¬ 
tinued thought need not be kept up to weari¬ 
ness. With such a child, the need of system¬ 
atic training is especially imperative. The 
brain, often sharing the weakness of the body, 
requires as careful thought in its strengthen¬ 
ing as does the feeble body. Without that, 
it remains weak, the temper is irritable, the 
thought listless, and the child begs pitifully 
to be told ‘something to do.* It is unhappy, 
simply because it is idle; and yet the ignorant 
mother says, ‘ The child is delicate, therefore 
I set it no tasks, but let it do just as it pleases.’ 
She docs not know that in failing to compel 
habits of order and thoroughness, she has 
robbed her child of the training, both mental 
and physical, which it has a right to demand, 
and has deprived it of the very foundation 
of the superstructure of comfort and content¬ 
ment. 

“ The unreasoning mother will often neglect 
careful training of a child in habits of indus¬ 
try, because she says the future will bring the 
necessity, and necessity will do the teaching. 
This is sometimes true, or rather it is appar¬ 
ently true, in a few exceptional cases where 
inherent capacity, an active body and quick 
observation, has seemed to take the place of 
previous discipline, and to give color to the 
thoughtless assertion. . . . But whether 
your child has, or has not, this exceptional 
ability, you cannot tell until it is much older; 


meanwhile you owe to it all the help which 
your mature thought and your life’s experience 
can give, in cultivating to its utmost any in¬ 
herent ability, not simply because it may be 
of use to it in the exigences of life,—the phys¬ 
ical life, so to speak,—but because it helps 
to a higher intellectuality, and aids in the 
building of a character which brings happi¬ 
ness to its possessor. Whatever future you 
may anticipate for your child, you owe to it 
the training that shall help it to meet any 
future in this life, and fit it for a heaven be¬ 
yond.” 

HOME SCENES IN TURKEY. 

Tiie home life of the Turks is largely char¬ 
acterized by the same customs that prevailed 
among them centuries ago. A tendency to a 
nomadic mode of life is a strong instinct with 
the race ; but where they have adopted a more 
settled life, the higher classes dwell in quiet, 
unpretentious homes, surrounded by gardens. 
Their hospitality is dignified and ceremoni¬ 
ous. They restrict themselves to a frugal 
and principally vegetable diet Their religion 
forbids the use of wine. The men, in general, 
are tall, robust, with dignified carriage, and 
though small conversationalists, are much 
given to devotion, at least to its outward 
rites. Of Turkish women, Figuer says :— 

“The Turkish lady is born to total and 
complete idleness. , A young girl who, at 
fourteen years of age, can not only sew fairly, 
but can actually read, is considered a very 
well-educated person. If she can also write, 
and is acquainted with the elementary rules 
of arithmetic, she is quite learned. The 
woman of the middle classes never conde¬ 
scends to work, she is always idle. Even 
the poor woman rarely works, and then only 
when it suits her. 

“ To drive away ennui, the wealthier make 
or receive visits, or give frequent parties. In 
the harems of the rich, each lady receives her 
friends in her own room. There they talk, 
sing, or tell one another stories. They listen 
to music, they go to pantomimes, to dances, 
and walk in the gardens. They pass the long 
hours agreeably by taking baths together, by 
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swinging in hammocks, by smoking the nar- 
guilhe, and by giving elegant little dinner 
parties. 

“ An evening party in a harem is a rather 
rare occurrence, for night festivities are not 
among Mussulman habits. No man is pres¬ 
ent at these parties. As the guests arrive, 
the lady of the house begs them to be seated, 
and places them side by side on a divan, with 
their legs crossed under them, or leaning on 
one knee. Coffee and a tchibouk with an am¬ 
ber mouth-piece are handed round. Small 
portions of fruit jelly are served on a silver- 
embossed dish. Each guest, after a little cer¬ 
emonious hesitation, helps herself with the 
only spoon in the dish, which every one uses. 
Each then puts her lips to a large tumbler of 
water, which follows the jelly. 

“General and animated conversation then 
begins. The maids of the lady of the house 
seat themselves so that every one can see 
them, and begin to sing, accompan}ing them¬ 
selves on the harp, on the mandolin, on little 
kettledrums, or on tambourines. Afterwards, 
other young girls go through a kind of pan¬ 
tomimic dance. When the music and the 
dances are over, they play games of cards, 
and the party winds up with a supper. 

“ Out-of-door pleasure has other attractions. 
The Turkish ladies of the middle class fre¬ 
quent the bazaars, and pay one another vis¬ 
its. There are three kinds of these visits: 
visits that have been announced beforehand, 
unexpected visits, and chance visits. The 
last are the most curious. Several ladies col¬ 
lect together, and go about in the different 
quarters of the town, paying visits to people 
whom they have never seen.” 

Polygamy is less common than is gener¬ 
ally supposed, although if a Turk has the 
means to support a second wife, the Koran 
permits him to take two or even four lawful 
wives. Besides their legitimate wives, the 
wealthy and great keep a collection of Geor¬ 
gian and Circassian slaves. The proverb cur¬ 
rent among them,—“ Many wives, much cost 
and vexation,”—would indicate that manifold 
marriages are not always considered produc¬ 
tive of happiness. The source of the greatest 


amount of trouble, however, in the family life, 
is not the taking of numerous wives, but the 
facility with which the marriage connection 
is dissolved. To effect the separation, it is 
usually sufficient for the husband to make 
known the fact that his wife is divorced. 

Custom requires that the Turkish lady 
should wear a veil upon the streets, though 
it does not necessitate that the article named 
should be so thick as to conceal the feat¬ 
ures of the wearer. (See frontispiece). For 
some years past, Turkish ladies have enjoyed 
a freedom unknown before; and travelers in 
Constantinople often see the brilliant pict¬ 
ure of hundreds of women, elegantly dressed, 
wearing veils of a texture so airy that they be¬ 
tray more charms than they conceal, riding 
or walking upon the principal streets of that 
great and splendid city. 


A BOY'S RECORD. 

BY ' 4 HOPE LKDYARD.” 

Year after year, boys and girls start to 
“ keep a journal,” but not one in a hundred 
persevere. Yet it is a pity that the children 
have no record of their youth. A mere line 
would recall numerous incidents which, but 
for that hint, would be forgotten. My own 
children were much interested in reading over 
the single line record which I kept during 
1886. “ I will keep a journal this year, 

sure ! ” said Dick, and came home the happy 
possessor of a dainty little diary, with about 
an inch of space for each day. “I’ll surely 
write that much without any trouble,” said he. 

At the end of a week Dick came to me 
with a look of great dejection, his pretty 
diary in his hand. “ Here, mother,” he said, 
“ Fll give this to you ; I’ve forgotten to write 
in it for three days.” 

“ But I want that to be your diary, not 
mine,” I said. Then a bright idea struck me, 
and I added, “Suppose mother keeps this for 
you? I will write down each day whether 
you have been a good boy or not, and an 3 r 
little thing of interest that occurs. Then 
next Christmas I will put the little book in 
your stocking, and you may read it.” 

Dick brightened at once. “ That would be 
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splendid.” Then, remembering a scene at the 
dinner-table in which he had not taken a very 
creditable part, he grew sober, tl Do n’t begin 
to-day,’* he said, “ Let’s start to-morrow. May 
I see what you write each day ? ” 

“ No ; I think you ought to wait till the end 
of a month.” 

So the dainty little book lies in one of the 
pigeon holes of my desk, and each morning 
I make a record of the day before, for Dick. 

I can see the plan is working well, Dick is 
reminded of the record, and tries to have it a 
good one, while the little diary is an unex¬ 
pected help to me too. As I write the record 
of the day, I have to think carefully and judi¬ 
ciously of what has happened ; and I often 
see that I might have averted small troubles, 
if I had been more watchful. I try more and 
more successfully to forestall trouble. For 
instance, Dick is out of sorts, and his broth¬ 
er’s high spirits torment him ; remembering 
the diary, I leave ray work, and get Dick in¬ 
terested in something in another part of the 
house. He shall not have “ cross and impa¬ 
tient” written against his name, if I can 
help it. 

1 have half promised a friend to spend an 
evening with her, but I have written, u A good 
boy as far as mother knows f too often of late ; 
and the little book reminds me that I must 
be with my boy, if I am to judge of his con¬ 
duct. The record shows me that this even¬ 
ing’s entertainment is not for me. 

There are many mothers who have great 
facility of expression, and enjoy writing; 
and they might keep quite a full record each 
day of the children’s doings, and read it once 
a month or so, either to the family, or pri¬ 
vately to different members. How aimless, 
careless, even selfish, such a record would 
show some lives to be! Surely it would 
prove a power for good, to parents as well as 
children. 

—The joy of the spirit indicates its strength. 
All healthy things are sweet-tempered. Ge¬ 
nius works in sport, and goodness smiles to 
the last. It is observed that depression of 
spirits develops the germs of a plague in in¬ 
dividuals and nations.— Emerson. 


PURE READING. 

Tue taste for pure reading cannot be too 
early cultivated. The careful selection of 
books for the young, and a watchful super¬ 
vision over their reading-matter, cannot be 
too strenuously impressed upon parents and 
teachers. Books are, to the young, either a 
savor of life unto life, or death unto death,— 
either contaminating or purifying, weakening 
or strengthening the mind of the reader. 

If the first aim of a public-school system is 
to make men better workers, the second 
should be to make them better thinkers ; and 
to accomplish this, .young minds must be 
brought into correspondence with the thoughts 
and works of the great men of the past and 
of to-day. 

Nine-tenths of what they have learned, as 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and geography, 
will pass away; as the cares of life come upon 
them. But the taste for pure reading, when 
acquired, will never pass away ; it will be of 
use every day and almost every hour; they 
will find it a refuge and a solace in the time 
of adversity, and be happy when others are 
sad ; it will spread from the father to the 
third and fourth generations .—Mother s Mug - 
azine . 


Developing Genius. —Genius unexerted is 
no more genius than a bushel of acorns is a 
forest of oaks. There may be epics in men’s 
brains, just as there are oaks in acorns, but 
the tree and book must come out before we 
can measure them. We very naturally' recall 
here that class of grumblers and wishers who 
spend their time in longing to be higher than 
they are, while they should be employed in ad¬ 
vancing themselves. How many men would 
fain go to bed dunces, and wake up Solomons ! 
You reap what you have sown. Those who sow 
dunce seed, vice seed, laziness seed, usually 
get a crop. They that sow wind, reap a whirl¬ 
wind. A man of mere “ capacity undevel¬ 
oped ” is only* an organized day-dream, with 
a skin on it. A flint and a genius that will 
not strike fire are no better than wet junk- 
wood. — Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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—The W. C. T. U. local unious of West Virginia 
have increased from four to eighty, within the past 
four years. 


—According to the records of the penitentiary at 
Joliet, Illinois, ninety-two per cent of all its criminals 
have used strong drinks. 


—By Queen Victoria’s order, no intoxicating liq¬ 
uors are, in futire, to be allowed upon the premises 
of the People's Palace in London. 


—The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the oldest 
national temperance organization of the United King¬ 
dom, has just been held at Leeds, England. 


—In its nu .. ?er of churches, Topeka, Kansas, out¬ 
does all the cities of its size in the country, but not 
one drinking-resort nor saloon exists in the place. 


—Through the wise and vigorous efforts of the 
women at the polls and elsewhere, the town of In¬ 
dependence, Iowa, went for etnperance in its recent 
elections. 


—Missouri, with its high-license laws, set up more 
than three hundred salons last year, wdiile Kansas, 
under prohibition, started no saloons, but built eight 
hundred and twelve new school-houses. 


—Even staid old Scotland bus interest and enthu¬ 
siasm to bestow upon temperance, as is evidenced by 
the large attendance at the Sunday temperance meet¬ 
ings held this summer in the open air at Glasgow 
Green. 


— The Legislature of Louisiana has just passed a 
strong, scientific temperance instruction bill. This 
makes thirty-six States and Territories, embracing 
over three-fourths of the entire school population of 
the United States, which now have temperance edu¬ 
cation laws. 

— A widowed mother in Michigan has sued a neigh¬ 
boring saloon-keeper who has habitually sold intoxi¬ 
cants to her three sous, aged respectively fourteen, 
seventeen, and eighteeu. This comes under the State 
law which allows parents to recover §50 from any 
saloon-keeper who sells spirits to a minor. The case 
is being tested. __ 

— The new penal code of Italy contains the follow¬ 
ing wholesome regulations : Any one found in a con¬ 
dition of complete and manifest drunkenness, in a 
public place, shall be fined a sum not exceeding 
thirty francs (about $0.00). If the drunkenness be 


found to be habitual, imprisonment from six to 
twenty-four days may be inflicted. If the offender 
is under fifteen years of age, the father or guardian 
is to be reprimanded, and directed to look after the 
youth, under penalty, in case of neglect, of imprison¬ 
ment for a period not exceeding ten days. Any one 
who, in a public place, or place open to the public, 
maliciously causes the drunkenness of another person, 
or supplies drink or other inebriating substances to 
persons already intoxicated, shall be Imprisoned for a 
period not exceeding ten days. If the offender is a 
liquor-seller by trade, he shall, in addition to im¬ 
prisonment, forfeit his license, in case he sells to one 
under the age of fifteen, or to one who, owing to a 
disorder or weakness of intellect, is obviously iu a 
disordered state; and his imprisonment may extend 
to a month. If a criminal has his penalty remitted 
on the ground that he was drunk when he committed 
the offense, his punishment should equal two-thirds 
of that which would have been inflicted, had he com¬ 
mitted the same when fully possessing his senses. 


—Belgium is favored with a king possessed of wise 
foresight and magnanimity, who determines to put 
fortli his best endeavors to protect his Congo subjects 
from the terrible evils consequent upon drinking- 
habits ; and through a deputation from the London 
International Missionary Conference, he pleads for 
the co-operation of the Christians of Europe and 
America, in the effort to stop the traffic iu strong 
drink. 


—The Manufacturers' Gazette truly says that the 
increasing use of opiates and other drugs intended 
either to allay or excite nervous activity, is an evil in 
this country equal to, if not worse than, the excessive 
use of intoxicating liquors. As a rule, people form the 
habit of using opium, morphine, and chloral, while 
following the prescriptions of physicians, and fre¬ 
quently without knowing what they are taking, until 
well within the clutches of the terrible habit. Com¬ 
pared with the attention that is given to the drinking- 
habit, very little is said about the curse of opiate¬ 
taking. More’s the pity. 


—The idea that prohibition does not prohibit, finds 
another poser, in the righteous ruling of Judge Couch, 
of Buchanan Co., Iowa. Although the saloon-keepers 
claim that it requires a large quantity of ginger-ale to 
produce intoxication, since it contains only three per 
cent of alcohol, the Judge pronounces it to be under 
the ban of the law if it contains any malt, and would 
intoxicate if taken in any quantity. This decision puts 
an effectual quietus on the saloon business iu that 
district, and the court has a perpetual injunction 
against its saloons, with an order to the sheriff to 
shut them up, and sell their fixtures to meet the 
costs. 
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Insect Jewelry. —There is found, in Cuba, Mex¬ 
ico, and some South American countries, a peculiar 
species of beetle, which emits a strong greenish light;, 
from areas on either side of its body. Mexican la¬ 
dies catch these curious creatures, familiarly known 
as “lantern flies,” and, imprisoning them in gauze 
bags, wear them on their hair or dresses as substi¬ 
tutes for diamonds. The light emitted by these in¬ 
sects is so strong that a scientific gentleman succeeded 
in making a perfect copy of a photograph, illumi¬ 
nated by it, with an exposure of only thirty seconds. 


Natural Gas.—The terrific energy pent up in the 
subterranean reservoirs, which are tipped by the nat¬ 
ural gas wells, is something beyond computation. 
Charles Dudley Warner thus describes one of these 
wells: “ When one of these wells is opened, the whole 
town is aware of It, by the roaring and the quaking of 
the air. The first one exhibited was in a field a mile 
and a half from the city. At the first freedom from the 
screws and clamps the gas rushed out hi such density 
that it was visible. Although we stood several rods 
from it, the roar was so great that one could not make 
himself heard by shouting in the ear of his neighbor. 
The geologist stuffed cottou in bis ears, and tied a 
shawl about his head, and assisted by the chemist, 
stood close to the pipe, to measure the flow. The 
chemist, who had not taken the precaution to protect 
himself, was quite deaf for some time after the ex¬ 
periment. A four-inch pipe, about sixty feet in 
length, was then screwed on, and the gas ignited as 
It issued from the end on the ground. The roaring 
was as before. For several feet from the end of the 
tube there was no flame, but beyond was a sea of fire 
sweeping the ground ami rioting high in the air,— 
billows of red and yellow and blue flame, fierce and 
hot enough to consume everything within reach. It 
was an awful display of power.” 


Moon-Dwellers. — The greatest obstacle in the way 
of the view held by many, that the moon and other 
relestial bodies are inhabited by human beings, is the 
influence of gravitation. “ Thus, at the moon’s sur¬ 
face, the force of attraction being very much less 
than at the earth’s surface, a being constituted like 
man, and endowed with the same muscular energy, 
could leap to astonishing distances, clearing, for ex¬ 
ample, a tliree-story brick house with the same ease 
that he would clear a post and rail-fence on the earth; 
the elephant would become as light-footed as the deer; 
a stone thrown from the hand of a thoughtless hoy 
might fall in an adjoining county before accomplish¬ 
ing its mission of destruction; armies could engage 
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each other in battle at great distances apart; and all 
kinds of labor would be greatly lightened by reason 
of the diminished weight of tools and materials. 
While this state of things might not render human 
life, endowed as we have it on earth, impossible on 
the moon, the opposite state of things which would 
prevail on Jupiter and Saturn would certainly render 
life, in reality, a burden. The masses of Jupiter and 
Saturn, being so much greater than that of the earth, 
the correspondingly greater attractions which they 
would exert, would so impede locomotion, that unless 
endowed with enormously greater muscular power 
than he is gifted with on the earth, man would only 
be able to crawl along as though his feet were 
weighted with lead, while the larger animals, in all 
probability, would be crushed by their own weight.’’ 



A PUZZLE. 

Ouu engraving illustrates an interesting little puz¬ 
zle for which four matches or toot h-picks are required. 
The end of one is slightly split, and a second pressed 
into it so as to form an inverted Y. This is then 
placed on a table, and the third one placed against 
the apex of the angle formed by the other two. The 
problem then is, how to take all three upon a fourth 
match held in the hand. This is easily accomplished 
by pushing away the two matches joined together, 
till the third match falls down upon I he one held in 
the hand. All three can then be lifted from the 
table, proving, like many other apparently difficult 
feats very easy after one knows how to do it. 
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COUNSEL TO PARENTS RESPECTING THE 
PREVENTION OF IMPURITY. 

Thk earliest duty of the parent is to 
watch over the infant child. Few parents 
are aware how very early, evil habits may 
be formed, nor how injurious the influ¬ 
ence of the nurse often is to the child. The 
mother’s eye, full of tenderness and respect, 
must always watch over her children. Self- 
respect cannot be too early inculcated. The 
key-note of moral education is respect for the 
human body. The mother should teach the 
child that his body is a wonderful and sacred 
thing, intended for important and noble ends ; 
that it must not be played or trifled with, or 
in any way injured. Every thoughtless breach 
of delicacy should be checked with a gentle 
gravity, which will not repel or abash, but im¬ 
press the child. 

This watchfulness over the young child, by 
day and night, is the first duty to be univers¬ 
ally inculcated. Two things are necessary in 
order to fulfill it ; viz., a clear knowledge of 
the evils to which the child may be exposed, 
and tact to interpret the faintest indication 
of danger, and to guard from it, without al¬ 
lowing the child to be aware of the danger. 
Evil should never be presented to the young 
child’s mind. Habits must be formed from 
earliest infancy, but reasons for those habits 
should only be given much later. It is the 
parent’s intelligence w T hich must act for the 
child during very early life. This unavoid¬ 
able necessity is at the same time, a cause 


of frequent failure in education, for the rea¬ 
son that parents, through ignorance or ego¬ 
tism, fail to see that they must study the 
nature of the child. The strong adult too 
often fails in insight, and imposes its own 
methods and conclusions upon a nature not 
susceptible of those methods, and often not 
adapted to those conclusions. This is really 
spiritual tyranny, and destroys the provi¬ 
dential relation which should exist between 
child and adult. 

The parent should be the truest friend of the 
child. This possibility and duty is a parent’s 
great privilege, too often unknown, and yet it 
affects the whole future of the child. It is 
through the love and confidence that exist be¬ 
tween them, that durable influence is exerted. 
If the child naturally confides its little joys 
and sorrows to the ever ready and intelligent 
sympathy of the mother; if it grows up in the 
habit of turning to this warm and helpful in¬ 
fluence, the youth will come as naturally with 
his experiences and plans to the parent as 
did the little child; the evils of life, w r hich 
must be gradually known, will then be en¬ 
countered with the aid of experience. The 
form of the relation between parent and child 
changes—not its essence. The essence of the 
relationship is trust; the fact that the par¬ 
ent’s presence will always be welcomed by 
the child ; that in work or in play, in infancy 
or in youth, the parent shall be the first nat¬ 
ural friend. It is only then that wise, per¬ 
manent influence can be exerted. It is not 
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dogmatism, nor rigid laws, nor formal instruc¬ 
tion, that is needed, but the formative power 
of loving insight and sympathy. It is only 
when this providential relation exists, that 
the parent can understand the life of the 
child, and exercise influence without harsh¬ 
ness. 

With every step in life, the child’s moral 
horizon enlarges, and opportunities of good, 
or temptations to evil, increase. The ex¬ 
periences of school-life, the companions se¬ 
lected, the studies pursued, and the books 
read, introduce the child into the wide world 
of practical life, in miniature. Ail the cir¬ 
cumstances of school-life are of serious im¬ 
portance,—an importance not sufficiently real¬ 
ized in their bearing upon character, and in 
the responsibility which rests with the parents 
themselves, to mold those circumstances. The 
child’s entrance upon school-life is his first 
plunge into the great world beyond the fam¬ 
ily circle,—his first serious contact with new 
thoughts, customs, and standards, with a 
new code of morality ; not the formal moral¬ 
ity of his professors, but the confused prac¬ 
tical morality of his school companions. Here 
he may meet with every kind of evil, of which 
he had previously no conception, carried on 
in a crude, practical form, by those whom he 
naturally looks up to,—his elder companions, 
who are perhaps rich and clever, and whom he 
regards as “ men.” How is the child strength¬ 
ened to meet this grand new life, as it seems 
to him, which entrances him with its novelty, 
its variety, and its vigor; and which very 
often produces a feeling of kindly contempt 
for the narrow home life ? 

Full confidence between parent and child 
is necessary, in order that all the child is 
learning may be known. This school-world, 
unlike the larger world, is directly under the 
possibility of parental control. What parents, 
as a bod}*, require, the teacher will eudeavor 
to provide. The material arrangements and 
regulations, as well as the moral tone of an}’ 
school to which a child is sent, must be con¬ 
sidered. It being remembered that impurity 
is the curse of our schools ana colleges, all 
the direct and indirect means must be sought 


by which this vice can be as rigidly ex¬ 
cluded from our educational establishments, 
as is the vice of thieving. School and college 
sentiment should be trained to regard it as 
equally dishonorable and unmanly. The 
views of the Principal ou the subject of 
sexual training; the character of assistant 
teachers, the water-closet, and sleeping ar¬ 
rangements, the amount of out-door exercise 
secured, should all be studied by the conscien¬ 
tious parent. 

Some direct hygienic instruction and warn¬ 
ing, suited to the age of the child, should be 
given. It is a false and cruel delicacy which 
ignores the great danger of schools, and sends 
an innocent child utterly unprepared, into a 
school-society where corruption exists.— Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, 


THE WORK OF MOTHERS. 

Probably an investigation would show’ that 
in at least four cases out of five, lack of ma¬ 
ternal training is the cause w'hich occasioned 
the first steps in the direction of vice, on the 
part of those who have gone far astray in this 
particular. This may be said to be true of 
vices and crimes of all sorts. We commend 
as worthy of careful thought, the following ex¬ 
cellent paragraphs, which we quote from the 
Christian : — 

“ * What France needs,’ said Napoleon, ‘ is 
mothers.* As physical life could not be 
maintained without parental care, so the child 
who lacks the mental training which a mother 
should give, is very sure to sutler from its 
loss. A child left to itself brings only shame 
and trouble. As illustrating the evils of 
neglected childhood, the Christian Secretary 
makes the following statement :— 

“ * The history of the seven Chicago anarch¬ 
ists shows the danger of allowing children to 
grow up without proper training. Michael 
Schw r ab lostiiis mother at eight years of age, 
and his father four years later. He drifted 
into atheism at the age of seventeen. Spies 
was a skeptic at fourteen, and soon became 
an anarchist. Parsons was an orphan at three 
years of age, spent his boyhood in Texas, and 
served in the Confederate cavalry during the 
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war. Fielden lost his mother at ten, and had 
a father that spent his Sundays at home dis¬ 
cussing polities and social theories. Fischer 
came to this country at the age of fifteen, and 
learned the printer's trade. Engel lost both 
parents before he was ten years old, and was 
thrown as a waif on the world. Lingg came 
from a family that was plunged into abject 
poverty by an accident that rendered his fa¬ 
ther unable to work. He suffered often for 
want of food, and early became a socialist. 
Those of them who had parents, were suffered 
to grow up without control. The others were 
uncared for by society, and all had a hard 
fight for their livelihood. They had no relig¬ 
ious training, and grew up atheists.’ 

‘‘It is stated concerning the most promi¬ 
nent infidel in America that he was the child 
of * an indulgent father, who could never see 
anything wrong in his children. They could 
be guilty of no misconduct which he would 
not excuse, and for which he would not de¬ 
fend them. After his first wife died, he mar¬ 
ried several times. His children quarreled 
with each step-mother, and he took their part; 
and they separated him from three wives. 
The conduct of his children, and his utter lack 
of control over them, and his defense of them 
in their misconduct, caused his last 3’ears to 
be spent, neglected by his church, and in pov¬ 
erty, and obliquity, and contempt. On one 
occasion he preached a sermon of two hours’ 
length, defending his children, and explain¬ 
ing his family troubles.’ What could be ex¬ 
pected of a child reared in such a home and 
under such auspices ? 

“ Charles Darwin records in his autobiog¬ 
raphy that he was left motherless at the age 
of eight years; hence he lacked the very 
training that he should have had in these 
early and formative years. He says : ; When 
at school, I told another little boy (I believe 
it was Leighton, who afterwards became a well- 
known lichcnologist and botanist) that I could 
produce variously-colored polyanthuses and 
primroses by walering them with certain col¬ 
ored lluids, which was, of course, a monstrous 
fable, and had never been tried oy me. 1 
may here also confess that, when a little boy, I 


was much given to inventing deliberate false¬ 
hoods, and this was always done for the sake 
of causing excitement. For instance, I once 
gathered much valuable fruit from my father’s 
trees, and hid it in the shrubbery, and then 
ran in breathless haste to spread the news 
that I had discovered a hoard of stolen fruit I ’ 

“A little judicious training and birching 
at the hand of a faithful mother in those days, 
might have served to curb some wayward fan¬ 
cies, and might have prevented the later de¬ 
velopment of some wild theories. 

“ Before Lord Shaftesbury was eight years 
old, Mary Millais had done a work for him 
which, under God, made him the foremost 
philanthropist of the age. How important 
the work of mothers ! ” 


FALSE MODEST /. 

“It would be well,” writes Catharine Cole, 
to The New Orleans Picayune , “if young 
women were taught early in life that there is 
a false shame and an affectation of modesty 
as unlovely as any coarseness, which disgusts 
and repels as effectively as brazenness. To 
be on the qui vive for innuendoes, to have a 
smart faculty for extracting the bitters of evil 
from any good, is all wrong and all immodest 
To see harm where harm is not intended, is 
immodest 

“ A blush is something sacyed to pure 
womanhood, and it is a fcad spectacle lor 
thoughtful eyes to note a young woman so 
far gone in the improprieties that she pre¬ 
tends to be shocked at things which simple, 
unaffected candor is far from thinking on 
at all. 

“ There are otherwise modest and virtuous 
young ladies who manage to convey by subtle 
insinuations that they are deeply conscious 
of sounds and scenes which a truly modest 
woman would ignore. It is true, indeed, as 
a great writer has said, that a modest woman 
must be at times both deaf and blind. Disa¬ 
greeable happenings, offensive to the eyes or 
ears, are at times incidental to almost every 
one’s life. The most sheltered young lady 
cannot be entirely protected. She may find 
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herself in places where profane language 
reaches her ears, where objectionable sights 
greet her eyes. It is then the time for her 
modesty to take on an armor of dignity; it 
is the time for her to be both deaf and blind. 

“ Nothing i3 more suggestive of a really 
bold and vulgar mind than to blush behind a 
fan, peering sharply between the sticks to see 
if any one has noticed the blush. Modesty, 
refined feelings and tastes, are not things of 
which to be proud. One should not bo proud 
that she is virtuous, or honest, or truthful, or 
benevolent. 

“ It has often happened at Dr. Chaille’s in¬ 
valuable lectures on physiology that the doc¬ 
tor used some very plain words in addressing 
his audience. Straightway there would be 
young women present who giggled, who be¬ 
gan chewing their handkerchiefs in an agony 
of embarrassment, who made eyes at each 
other, and also made sure that the medical 
students present took note of what they were 
doing. Dr. Chaille was at his noble work of 
teaching such young women to understand 
the marvelous human caskets in which are 
enshrined their shallow souls, but more than 
once his earnestness was confronted and over¬ 
come by such a silly, sickly demonstration of 
affected modesty. 

“There are many things in life that young 
women ought to know of, which, if they did 
know, they would regard as great, solemn 
truths, too sacred to be giggled over and sim¬ 
pered at, which are not proper subjects for 
conversation, but which none the less exist, 
and should be well comprehended. For a 
young woman, or a young man either, there 
is no safety in ignorance.” 


The Best Antidote for Evil .—The late Dean 
Stanley is the author of the following excel¬ 
lent advice : 41 Leisure misused, an idle hour 
waiting to he employed, idle hands with no 
occupation, idle and empty minds with noth¬ 
ing to think,—these are the main temptations 
to evil. Fill up that empty void, employ these 
vacant hours, occupy these listless hands; 
the evil will depart, because it has no place 
to enter in, because it is conquered by good. 


“ The best antidote against evil of all kinds, 
against the evil thoughts that haunt the soul, 
against the needless perplexities which dis¬ 
tract the conscience, is to keep hold of the 
good we have. Impure thoughts will not 
stand against pure words and prayers and 
deeds. Little doubts will not avail against 
great certainties. Fix your attention on 
things above, and then you will be less and 
less troubled by the cares, the temptations, 
the troubles, of things on earth.” 


A Beneficent Law .—We are glad to note 
that the Massachusetts Legislature has re¬ 
cently passed an efficient law for the protection 
of young women. In the large cities of that 
State, numerous persons holding themselves 
out to the public as the managers of em¬ 
ployment agencies, have been engaged in ob¬ 
taining recruits for houses of ill repute. The 
new law holds the proprietors of employment 
agencies responsible for the character of the 
places to which they send women or girls. 


—Social Purity workers in Minneapolis re¬ 
cently called a mass meeting in the interest 
of the working girls, particularly the striking 
sewing girls employed by a firm in that city. 
It was stated in this meeting that these poor 
girls were obliged to accept of the most paltry 
compensation for their labor, making shirts 
for six cents apiece, pants and overalls for 
live cents, blouses for four and one-half cents, 
blouse shirts for three and one-half cents. 
The relation between wages and vice was 
clearly pointed out by Mrs. Van Cleve, a vet¬ 
eran philanthropist in efforts looking toward 
the improvement of the condition of women. 


—Licensed vice in India offers many spec¬ 
tacles which seem hardly tolerable among 
civilized people. Mr. Dyer, who is actively 
prosecuting the social purity movement in 
India, reports that at Peshawur, a government 
brothel stands beside the government church. 
Commanding officers send their requisitions 
for supplies of prostitutes, the same as for ra¬ 
tions and military equipments. 
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THE “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” DELUSION . 

Du. Wm. F. IIittohinson, an eminent 
Brooklyn physician, in a recent number of 
the American Magazine, speaks thus soundly 
upon the subject of this modern delusion :— 

44 Let me say a few words about the latest 
medical delusion, which its godmother named 
‘ Christian Science’ a few years ago. It is 
one of those unballasted planks, thrown 
afloat upon the sea of death, clutched at, but 
turning quickly in the grasp, and leaving the 
swimmer deeper than ever in the flood. 

44 It was shrewdly named. Appealing to 
superstition, to reverence, and to ignorance, 

* Christian Science' has a booming title that 
sounds afar. It panders to ever}’ love of 
mystery that is part of the human mind, and 
promises certitude of solution. It holds 
forth health for the taking, and assumes to 
possess divine power in its incomprehensible 
formulas. It has founded ‘colleges,’ wherein 
short-haired women, and preachers whose 
pulpits have spewed them out, teach in a few 
short weeks, for the considerable sum of 
$700, the exact method of accomplishing the 
end sought; and they alread}* have an im¬ 
mense following. 

44 This promises to be a wide-spread delu¬ 
sion, indeed, and ma}* call for attention from 
legislatures before long, to prevent ill conse¬ 
quences. All of us are more or less familiar 


with those curious phenomena of animal life 
that reveal themselves in the subjection of 
one person’s will to another, in the sudden 
resolution of pain, or in apparent consonance 
of thought, which, under various names, have 
been before the world, since earliest antiquity. 
Formulated by Caglistro and Mesmer, in 
France, it took the latter’s name, and he 
reaped rich reward of gold from the believers 
of his day. The late Dr. Beard went farthest 
into it of modern investigators, from pure 
love of science; preferably calling it hypno¬ 
tism. But English scientists would have 
none of it from his hands ; and it slept again, 
until in Boston’s cultured center, the ancient 
delusion has sprung up anew ; and watered 
by a woman’s wit, is now unloading, from its 
every limb, showers of gold into her sagacious 
hands. 

“It contains just truth enough to make it 
perilous. That a nervous, weak-willed person 
may be governed to his own good by a 
stronger, admits of no doubt; and diseases 
that physicians find incurable because they 
cannot get them under will-control, may be, 
and often are, cured by others who excite 
hopeful expectations. Merely to stop talking 
of sickness to an invalid, and to prevent one 
from talking about his pains, is to check a 
powerful source of illness. 

“ • Madam,’ I asked a lady who brought 
her (laughter to my consulting-room some 
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weeks ago, ‘are you alarmed about your 
daughter? ' 

44 4 Very much, doctor/ 

“ 4 And you often ask her how she feels ? ’ 

1 Yes, I suppose so/ 

444 Will you do me the favor to mark a 
stroke upon this paper each time that you ask 
her how she is, to-morrow, madam ? ’ 

4 4 4 Yes, I will try to.’ 

u And next day, to her incredulous aston¬ 
ishment, she made one hundred and nine 
strokes ! 

“ A three months’ visit away from home 
was advised; and the pale, hysterical, feeble 
girl will have a chance to recover. 

44 Now, here was a line case for these delu¬ 
sion is ts ; and in many such instances they 
may effect good results. But when it comes 
to that most difficult part of a ph 3 'sieian’s 
profession, the diagnosis of disease in early 
stages, where careful education, long experi¬ 
ence, and close study are essential requisites ; 
where certainty gives the chance of life, and 
mistake may be fatal, these people are dan¬ 
gerous. They play with time, that is so pre¬ 
cious ; and the decisive moment, when med¬ 
ical skill might have saved, passes unheeded 
by their untrained eyes. 

44 1 have recently heard of a case of acute 
pneumonia, which, in the hands of one of 
these people, terminated fatally, having had 
no medical treatment whatever. It would 
seem as if this might be termed constructive 
murder , if there is such a legal phrase. 
Herein lies the serious side, the peril. When 
they can do more and prove it, than merely 
to exercise will-power over weaker persons ; 
when they can set a bone or reduce a disloca¬ 
tion without manipulation, then indeed will 
there be a foundation for their claims. As 
yet, in their untaught hands, life is unsafe— 
to say nothing of pocket-book.” 


—The death-rate in London is twenty per 
one thousand ; in New York, twenty-six per 
one thousand. In New York, the average 
number of persons to a dwelling is thirteen 
and one-half; in London, a little less than 
eight. 


DIABETIC FOOD. 

The characteristic symptom of diabetes is 
the presence of sugar in the urine in large 
quantities. We have met cases in which the 
amount of sugar daily excreted from the kid¬ 
neys w r as between three and four ounces. 
For many years it has been known that the 
amount of sugar thus lost could be greatly 
lessened by the employment of a diet free 
from starch and saccharine substances. This 
has led to the manufacture and sale of a large 
number of so-called diabetic, or gluten food 
preparations, which have been extensively 
used by persons suffering from this disease, 
I)r. Charles Harrington published in the Bos¬ 
ton Medical Journal , for March 22, 1888, a 
report of the analyses of eleven different 
brands of these foods, with the following re¬ 
sults, as summarized by the editor of the 
American Lancet :— 

u 1. Gluten flour advertised as substantially 
free from flour, yet he found that bread made 
from it would contain over 30 per cent of 
starch, or the equivalent of 35 per cent of 
sugar. 

44 2. Special diabetic foods advertised as 
diabetic flour that defies competition. The 
bread made from this would contain 35 per 
cent of starch, or 40 per cent of sugar. 

“ 3. Health flour recommended as a supe¬ 
rior diabetic flour. The bread from this would 
contain about 40 per cent of starch, or 44 per 
cent of sugar. 

44 4. Gluten flour of the New York Health 
Food Company. This is claimed as possess¬ 
ing almost the sole recommendation of physi¬ 
cians. Examination showed that its bread 
would contain 35 per cent of starch, or 38 
per cent of sugar. 

44 5. Gluten wafers. These are guaran¬ 
teed to contain no starch, yet examination 
showed that they contained over 60 per cent 
of starch, yielding over 74 per cent of sugar. 

44 6. Gluten wafers (butter). These con¬ 
tained 51 per cent of starch and 51 per cent 
of sugar. 

44 7. Dr. Johnson’s Educators. The seller 
assured the doctor that they contained no 
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stare!i, yet his examination showed them to 
contain over 71 per cent of starch and over 
79 per cent of sugar. 

“ 8. Boston Health Food Company’s Dia¬ 
betic Flour. This is sold as absolutely non- 
starchy, yet examination showed that its 
bread would contain about 30 per cent of 
starch, or over 33 per cent of sugar. 

“ 9. Diabetic flour made by the same com¬ 
pany as the foregoing, makes bread containing 
about 23 per cent of starch and over 25 per 
cent of sugar. 

u 10. Flour of bran. This is sold as de¬ 
void of starch, and very valuable as food. It 
was found to contain no starch, but neither 
was its food-value greater than its equivalent 
weight in saw-dust. 

“11. Carlsbad wafers. These are made of 
three layers, the middle one of which is 
composed of pure sugar.” 

Some ten years ago the writer made a sim¬ 
ilar, though less exhaustive, investigation of 
food of this character, and with identical re¬ 
sults, by which he was led to undertake the 
manufacture, for the use of his own patients, 
of food which should be what it claimed to 
be. After several years of experiments, we 
have succeeded in manufacturing .palatable 
wafers made of clear gluten, as well as gluten 
food, which is prepared in the form of a 
powder. This food is practically free from 
starch, containiug only the merest trace of 
this element, probably less thah half of one 
per cent. It is manufactured and sold by 
the Sanitarium Health Food Company, of 
this city, whose card appears in our advertis¬ 
ing columns. 


—Dr. Chambard, of Paris, has discovered 
that boils are the result of germs. He claims 
to have succeeded in cultivating the microbe 
which produces boils, and states that when the 
cultivated germs are injected under the skin, 
they at once proceed with great activity and 
energy to produce a very successful boil. 
From this, it appears that boils are catching, 
and that they ought to be treated antisep- 
ticatly. 


MORBID HOBBIES . 

Du. Talmage, in a recent sermon on hob¬ 
bies, made the following excellent remarks, 
which we commend for careful perusal to 
those chronic invalids who are given to talk¬ 
ing about their diseases :— 

“ We notice that many have a mania for 
talking of their ailments. One question 
about their health will tilt over on you the 
great reservoir of their complaints. They 
have told the story so often that they can 
slide through the whole scale from C above 
to C below. For thirty years their spine has 
been at a discount, and they never were any 
better of neuralgia, till they took the rheu¬ 
matism. 

“At first you feel sympathy for the in¬ 
valid ; but after a while, the story touches the 
ludicrous. They tell you that they feel so 
faint in the morning, ami have such poor 
appetite at noon, and cannot Bleep nights, and 
have twitches in their sides, and lumbago in 
their back, and swellings in their feet, and 
ringing in their ears, and little dots flashing 
before their eyes; and have taken ammoni- 
acum, tincture of cantharides, hydragogue 
julep, anthelmintic powder, golden syrup of 
antimony, leaves of scordium, and, indeed, 
all hepatics, carminatives, autifebriles, anti¬ 
scorbutics, splenetics, anthritics, stomachics, 
ophthalmics ; they have gargled their throat 
with sal ammoniac, and bathed their back 
with saponaceous liniment, and worn discu- 
tient cataplasms. That very moment they are 
chewing chamomile flowers to settle their 
stomachs, and excuse themselves for a mo¬ 
ment to take off a mustard plaster that be¬ 
gins to blister. They come back to express 
the fear that the swelling on their arm will 
be an access, or their headache turn to brain 
fever. They shake out from their handker¬ 
chiefs delicate odors of valerian and asafet- 
ida. They are the harvest of druggists, and 
the amazement of physicians, who no sooner 
clear the pain from one spot than it appears 
in another. If one joint loses the pang, an¬ 
other joint gets it, and, the patient having 
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long- ago resolved never again to be well, 
it is only a question between membrane and 
midriff.” 

A LETTER FROM JAPAN. 

A member of the Sanitarium Health and 
Temperance Missionar}’ Society, who had sent 
a copy of Good Health to a lady physician, 
a medical missionary in Japan, received the 
following letter, which we have no doubt will 
be of interest to our readers. There certainly 
seems to be an excellent opportunity for san¬ 
itary missionary work in this benighted coun¬ 
try 

“ Tukrwha , Japan. 

“ Miss G., whose co-laborer I am, knowing 
me to be much interested in sanitary subjects, 
handed your journal to me. I have seen it 
before, and consider it an excellent period¬ 
ical. 

“ I am a new arrival in Japan, and have not 
yet gotten over wondering how a people can 
exist, while paying so little heed to the care of 
their bodies. And } r et foreigners call them a 
clean people; perhaps they are, as compared 
with those of some countries, I don’t know. 
You have been told how fond the}’ are of bath¬ 
ing, and think they must keep clean. Yes; 
they are fond of bathing or soaking in hot 
water in the summer-time, but in winter hun¬ 
dreds do n’t bathe from the time cold weather 
begins, until it ends. At the public baths, 
which exist in every town, from thirty to forty 
will bathe in the same water, and perhaps the 
first person in, had a horrid sore or some filthy 
disease. 

“But it is the children I pity. It is the 
custom to shave the heads of babies, and al¬ 
most immediately the head gets sore. What 
causes the sores I do not know, whether they 
come because of the rough treatment of the 
tender skin, or whether a cut gave some la¬ 
tent poison a chance to develop, or perhaps 
the razor may have been poisoned. The 
worst of it is, these sores are never cared for. 
I have seeu children whose heads and faces 
were one sore, strapped to the back of an¬ 
other child, bare headed, and the hot sun 
beating down upon it. 


“ The children take a great deal of care of 
the babies, or rather what little care they get 
is from the children. A child from two 
mouths to two years old is tied to the back 
of another child, and there it stays all day 
until the little nurse is completely tired out, 
and an American baby would have had its 
brains baked. 

“ It is no wonder to me that people here 
get malaria. The open sewers and creeks 
that don’t begin to have water enough to 
carry off the refuse thrown into them, keep 
the air full of vile odors. 

“Japanese houses are built very open, and 
there is nothing to hinder thorough ventila¬ 
tion, and I don't know but what that is all 
that saves the people. 

“ If I ever succeed in learning this lawless 
language, the teaching of physiology and 
hygiene I shall make a specialty, and there is 
nothing I should like better than building a 
sanitarium.” 

Swine Fever .—The hog is bad enough at 
best,—a scavenger, a wallower in the mire, a 
generally loathsome creature, given to scrof¬ 
ula, consumption, obesity, and general re¬ 
pulsiveness. It is possible, however, that 
even a hog may be made worse than he is by 
nature. Veterinarians tell us that swine 
fever is growing in frequency, and that swine 
fever and typhoid fever are one and the same 
disease ; so here is a newly-discovered chan¬ 
nel through which the most serious and fatal 
of all fevers may be extensively and rapidly 
propagated. Little or no attention is given to 
the food or drink of domestic animals in gen¬ 
eral, and probably the hog receives less care, 
in this particular, than do other animals. Any¬ 
thing is good enough for a hog to eat. They 
are often known to consume carrion and dead 
members of their own kind. Small children 
are sometimes eaten by them. Any stagnant 
pool furnishes water abundantly good enough 
for their drink. If one of their number hap¬ 
pens to contract typhoid fever, or swine fever, 
and dies, the rest eat him up, thus contracting 
the disease themselves, and polluting wells in 
the vicinity of barn-yards, water courses, and 
other sources of water supply. 
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Limitation of the Senses .—Until we take 
the trouble to look into the matter, we have 
no conception of how limited the range of 
our senses is. For example, we can see only 
down to a certain size, even when the eye is 
aided by the most powerful microscope. Be¬ 
yond the range of our vision on the infinitesi¬ 
mal side, there exist myriads of exquisite 
forms in nature, of which we have no concep¬ 
tion ; so likewise, the form of objects can be dis¬ 
tinguished only at limited distances, even by 
the aid of the most powerful telescope. Fixed 
stars, though some of them are infinitely larger 
than the world on which we live, seem mere 
points of light, even when viewed by the tele¬ 
scope. The retina of the eye fails to recog¬ 
nize rays of light bej'ond the violet; while 
the camera of the photographer records the 
invisible rays as readily as the most brilliant 
blaze of sunlight. Myriads of insects chirp 
their songs in a key so high that they are 
unheard by human ears, while the monsters 
of the deep communicate with one another 
in tones of perhaps prodigious energy, but 
too low in pitch for recognition by the 
human ear. The air is redolent with odors 
which our obtuse olfactory sense cannot rec¬ 
ognize, although to the noses of dogs and 
other lower animals, whose sense of smell is 
many times as acute as ours, they must be 
readily perceptible. 

The Garbage-Box: — The garbage-box, or, 
as this receptacle of filth sometimes is, the 
swill barrel, is an enemy of health, which 
ought not to be tolerated in a civilized com¬ 
munity. The idea that the saving of such 
refuse matter as usually goes into these re¬ 
ceptacles is a measure of economy is a grave 
error. The infinitesimal saving is vastly 
more than balanced by the enormous waste 
incurred in the injury to health. The best 
method of disposing of these waste substances 
is consumption in the kitchen or furnace fire. 
The objection some urge, that the odor of 
burning vegetable trimmings, scraps of meat, 
etc,, is offensive, is without force, since the 
gases produced by the consumption of coal 
or wood are vastly more poisonous in char¬ 


acter than are the odors objected to; and if the 
draught of the stove is sufficient to carry away 
these dangerous gases, it is able to dispose of 
the odors as well. Our earnest advice is to 
burn the garbage, and the garbage-box also. 


Rations of a Life-Time .—How much do you 
suppose a person eats in a year? Did you 
ever figure it up to see ? It is safe to say 
that the average man or woman eats more 
than a half ton, on an average, every year of 
his life-time. 

“ A ‘ cosmopolitan’ writer asserts that each 
man who attains the age of threescore and ten, 
consumes, during the course of his life, twenty 
wagon-loads of food, solid and liquid. At 
four tons to the wagon, this would correspond 
to an average of about a hundred ounces of 
food per day, or about one hundred and 
twenty ounces per day during adult life, and 
about eighty ounces during infancy and youth. 

“ Most modern doctors agree in regarding 
one hundred and twenty ounces of food per 
day, corresponding to five or six half-pints of 
liquid food, as in excess of the real daily re¬ 
quirements of a healthy man or woman. Yet 
probably most of us take more than this, in 
one way or another, during the day. Dr. 
Lankester, from an extensive analysis of the 
dietary of soldiers, sailors, prisoners, and the 
better-paid classes of artisans and,professional 
men in London, found the average daily quan¬ 
tity of solid and liquid food to be one hundred 
and forty-three ounces. Doubtless many take 
much less; but unquestionably many take 
much more than this. When some one men¬ 
tioned before Sydney Smith that twenty wagon¬ 
loads of food were calculated for each man’s 
allowance, he turned to Lord Durham, who, 
like himself, was corpulent (and not without 
sufficient reason), with the quaint remark, 

‘ I think our wagons, Durham, must be four- 
horsed ones.’” 

—Three hundred and fifty years ago, the 
English fashion was to dine at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, and sup at four in the afternoon. 
A light lunch was taken soon after rising in 
the morning. 
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Dangers of Tea-Drinking. —Dr. Black, an 
English surgeon, has been investigating the 
ill effects of tea-drinking, with reference to 
the teeth. lie states that the use of tea oc¬ 
casions inflammation of the teeth-sacs, which 
finally results in abscess of the root, causing 
the teeth to ache, and finally destroying the 
teeth. This physician writes as follows:— 
“Some years since, when on duty at re¬ 
cruiting stations in the north of England, I 
took observation on the great amount of dis¬ 
ease and loss of the teeth existing among the 
class of men offering themselves. It alone 
became a cause of the rejection of great num¬ 
bers. As far as my inquiries went, I was led 
to trace it to the excessive tea-drinking in¬ 
dulged in by the working-classes in the man¬ 
ufacturing towns, and this went on all through 
the day, whether with food or not. In fact, 
instead of five-o’clock tea being the invention 
of the upper-classes, it was found to exist to 
an injurious extent in the working-classes 
long before that time.” 


Poisoning by Toilet Powder .— A Springfield, 
Ohio, paper reports that two young ladies of 
that city are suffering from lead-poisoning as 
the result of using toilet powder containing 
white lead. One of the young ladies is wasted 
to a skeleton, and has terrible spasms every 
half-hour. In both cases the fingers and 
arms are paralyzed; and if the patients do 
not die within a short time, they are certainly 
rendered helpless for life. Warnings of this 
sort are very frequently given to the public, yet 
the sale and use of these poisonous cosmetics 
continue as great as ever. 


—Dr. Rutgers, of England, has been mak¬ 
ing a series of dietetic experiments in which 
he compared the effects of a mixed diet, con¬ 
sisting of meats, milk, butter, white bread, bis¬ 
cuits, potatoes, rice, sugar, oranges, tea, and 
wine to a vegetable diet consisting of the 
same articles with the omission of meat, and 
the addition of Liebig’s Extract of Meat 
(which contains no albumen), gray and green 
peas, and small white beans. He reported as 


the result, that he found a vegetable diet 
wholly capable of maintaining the strength 
of the body, and that vegetable albumen was 
equivalent, weight for weight, to animal al¬ 
bumen. Such experiments are interesting, 
but at this age of the world, are not really 
necessary, as the question of the capability 
of vegetable food to sustain life, even in its 
highest vigor, was settled so long ago as the 
time of Pythagoras, who, with his followers, 
was a radical vegetarian. Indeed, we may 
say that this question was experimentally 
settled by Adam and his immediate descend¬ 
ants, who proved that long and vigorous life 
may be maintained upon a diet from which 
animal food is excluded. 


—The following short stanza, from the pen 
of the poet Coleridge, will apply with equal 
force to many other cities besides Cologne, 
notwithstanding which, multitudes of cities 
great and small, located along such rivers 
as the Ohio and the Mississippi, take their 
drinking-water from the same source into 
which their sewage and that of other cities is 
emptied:— 

“The river Rhine, as is well known, 

Washes the city of Cologne; 

But, O, let gods and powers divine, 

Tell what shall wash the river Rhine ? ” 

—When the Congressional Committee were 
investigating the lard business last spring, 
the disclosures respecting adulteration, the use 
of diseased hogs, and other disgusting facts 
were so numerous and revolting, that the Com¬ 
mittee were appealed to by telegrams from 
pork-dealers of all parts of the country, beg¬ 
ging them to abandon the investigation, as it 
was working great mischief to the business. 

—A traveler in Norwa}* states that in that 
country, when a horse is fed on dry hay, a 
bucket of water is placed beside his food, and 
the horse now and then takes a sip of water 
when he eats, not huge draughts, but small 
sips to moisten his mouth, and enough to 
soften the bit of food. It is claimed that horses 
thus fed are healthier than those who are 
fed otherwise. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE SKIN. 

We should remember that the skin is not 
only a covering for the body, but a most 
important depurating surface as well; that 
is, it serves a very important part in the 
work of carrying out of the body certain 
impurities of a very poisonous character. 
When the skin ceases to act, serious symp¬ 
toms soon make their appearance. Experi¬ 
ments have been made with animals, in which 
the varnishing of the skin resulted in pro¬ 
ducing death in a few hours. If frequent 
bathing is neglected, especially in summer¬ 
time, when a large amount of poisonous 
matter is eliminated through the skin, this 
ver 3 r important eliminative organ becomes 
clogged, or rather, so covered over with im¬ 
purities that its work is necessarily interfered 
with. A daily, or at least a tri weekly, bath 
will be found to add much to the comfort, 
as well as to the cleanliness and health of 
the person. 

The skin also breathes. A dirty skin nec¬ 
essarily breathes bad air, and unquestionably 
absorbs back into the system impurities which 
are allowed to accumulate upon it. If it is 
not possible to take a full bath, or a bath of 
soap and water, the next best thing to do is to 
use a wet towel. With a little ammonia 
added to the water from which the towel is 
wrung, a very refreshing bath may be obtained 
with a half-pint of water and two towels. 
The use of a flesh-brush and exposure of the 


body to the air, though not the equivalants of 
a good bath, are certainly excellent means of 
keeping the skin in health. 


DRUGS FOR SLEEPLESSNESS . 

Probably the majority of people are not 
aware that sleep produced by medicines is by 
no means a substitute for natural sleep. We 
are glad to find the following paragraphs 
from the eminent physician, [>r. Hutchinson, 
in a recent number of a popular journal:— 

“I have recently met with several cases of 
insomnia due to over-taxation of the Ameri¬ 
can nervous system, and have been requested 
to prescribe some drug that should be effect¬ 
ive to produce sleep, and be, at the same 
time, harmless. 

“ No such drug exists ! There is not one 
medicine capable of quieting to sleep volun¬ 
tary life that has been working ten hours at 
high pressure, except it be more or less poi¬ 
sonous. Consumption of chloral, bromide in 
some form, or opium, has increased in this 
country to an incredible extent; it is still 
growing, and a large number of Americans go 
to bed every night more or less under the in¬ 
fluence of poison. Sleep thus obtained is not 
restful nor restorative, anti nature sternly ex¬ 
acts her penalties for violated law, more se¬ 
vere in these cases than in most others. 

“ Digestion suffers first; one is rarely hun¬ 
gry for breakfast, and loss of morning appetite 
is a certain sign of ill health. Increasing 
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nervousness follows, until days become bur¬ 
dens, and poisoned nights are the only com¬ 
fortable parts of life.” 


The Aeration of Milk . — Expert dairymen 
have long known that cheese and butter are 
much improved by the aeration of milk, and 
that the cream keeps very much longer when 
1 bus treated, as the result of which a larger 
proportion of cream is obtained. The milk 
may be aerated by simply pouring it from one 
vessel to another through a strainer which 
will allow the milk to fall in fine streams, re¬ 
peating this operation several times. 

A better method is to drive from the milk, 
by means of a pressure blower, the currents of 
air, which, in bubbling up through the vessel 
containing the milk, carry away both heat and 
animal o lors, which are present in the milk as 
it comes from the cow. A dairyman experi¬ 
mented some time since with this method of 
treating milk, for the purpose of determining 
the etiectivene38 of the method. He found 
that the odor of turnips, onions, and other 
strong-smelling vegetables, was wholly re¬ 
moved from the milk by aeration, after the 
cows from whom the milk was obtained had 
been fed on turnips or onions for several days 
previous. We are employing, for this pur¬ 
pose, an excellent aerator, exhibited in the 
advertising columns of the present issue, and 
believe it is the most satisfactory device ever 
invented for this purpose. 

Tyrotoxicon. —Weary housekeepers should 
remember that now is the season when the 
tyrotoxicon germ is abroad in the land, and 
making itself severely felt in such maladies 
as cholera infantum, cholera morbus, sum¬ 
mer diarrhea, poisoning from ice-cream, stale 
milk, cheese, and other unwholesome foods. 
To escape the ravages of this deadly enemy of 
health, one should avoid suspicious articles. 
Ice-cream is unwholesome always, os is stale 
milk. To eusure safety, milk should be 
cooled as quickly as possible after milking, 
and an additional precaution should be taken ; 
namely, aeration of the milk, by blowing 
through it a quantity of air. 


Pantries, cupboards, and all places where 
foods are kept, should be scrupulously clean. 
An}' Mor of mustiness, decay, or sourness 
should be considered as indicative of the ne¬ 
cessity of a thorough clearing out, cleaning 
up, and disinfecting. When mold gets into 
a pantry, tlie only way to get rid of the fun¬ 
gus is to remove from the room everything 
which it contains, thoroughly scrub and white¬ 
wash the walls, and fumigate by burning sul¬ 
phur in proportion of three pounds to each 
one thousand cubic feet of air. 

A New Source of Typhoid Fever . —Some 

time ago three children in a clergyman’s fam¬ 
ily were taken sick with typhoid fever. A 
short time before, the family cat had been 
sick for a number of days, and was carefully 
nursed by the children. The symptoms of 
the disease resembled those of typhoid fever. 
The attending physician believed this to be 
the cause of the disease in the children, as 
no other source was known. 


Old Coins a Cause of Disease. —Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that money is frequently a 
very necessary aid to the recovery of health, 
it sometimes becomes a serious cause of dis¬ 
ease. Generally, however, this is when the 
money is misapplied. This is particularly 
true of coins. How common it is to see a 
person who is engaged in making change, 
hold one or more coins iu his mouth while 
his hands are being employed iu hunting up 
the desired fraction ! When one stops to 
consider the special opportunities which coins 
have for collecting disease germs, the impro¬ 
priety of this practice is at once apparent. 
There is no doubt that various forms of skin 
disease, to say nothing of such serious maladies 
as scarlet fever and other contagious diseases, 
are often communicated in thU way ; and the 
category of maladies which may be thus con¬ 
tracted does not exclude some of the most 
intractable and loathsome to which human 
llesh is heir. Experienced bauk*tellers never 
put money in their mouths, nor moisten the 
lingers with the tongue; they always keep 
a moist sponge at hand for this purpose. 
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DRINKING AIR. 

Did you ever see a frog drink ?—Yery likely not. 
Let us go In search of some place where the croakers 
abound. Here we are, and there is a big fellow sitting 



on the bank. Now he goes, splash ! into the wa 
ter, and away down out of sight In the mud. 
Never mind, we will sit down and rest quietly ; 
pretty soon we shall see him coming up to the 
surface again, to get a drink. There he comes 
now. As he gets almost to the surface of the 
water, he lets out of his mouth three or four big 
bubbles of air. lie comes slowly to the top, and 
protrudes above the water the mere tip of ids 
nose, in which we shall see, by looking closely, 
rwo little holes scarcely larger than a pin. 

Now notice his broad throat. We shall see that 
it moves up and down, as though he were drink¬ 
ing. In fact, lie is drinking, not water, but. air. 
The frog lives in such damp places that he proba¬ 
bly never gets thirsty, and so does not have to drink 
water; but air he must drink or die. 

If some cruel fellow should catch that frog, and 
cut off his hind legs to eat, you might dissect his 
body, and in doing so, you would find inside of it 
two pretty good-sized air-bags, connected with the 


frog’s mouth by a little tube. Before the frog goes 
under water, he swallows air sufficient to till these 
bags ; then, after being under water awhile, he comes 
up to exchange It for a fresli supply. 

We have in our bodies a!r-b»gs, called lungs, 
similar to those of the frog, only much more com¬ 
plicated in structure. A frog is obliged to swallow 
air because he has no ribs; but we are enabled, by 



Bronchial Tubes and Air-Cells, 


the arrangement of the ribs forming the chest, to ex¬ 
pand the lungs, and thus suck in the air through the 
mouth or nose. A frog needs to exchange the air 
in its lungs only once in ten or fifteen minutes, and 
may, under some circumstances, go without breath¬ 
ing for a much longer time. But our lungs require 


< 
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that the air which they contain should be changed 
eighteen or twenty times a minute when we are quiet, 
and twice as fast when we run, or engage in any vio¬ 
lent exercise. 

The use of the lungs is to remqve certain impuri¬ 
ties from the blood* To facilitate this work, they 
are lined with a delicate membrane, which, if spread 
out, would cover a surface of more than two thousand 
square feet, or about eighty square rods. Underneath 
this membrane, an amount of blood equal to the entire 
quantity contained In the body, passes every minute, 
for purification, giving off certain poisonous elements, 
and taking up the life-giving oxygen, which it carries 
to all the tissues, thus giving them life and activity. 



the puny 
youth who 
smokes the deadly 
cigarette which chokes 
those near him with 
its poisoned fumes and 
fast and enre hia life con¬ 
sumes. With fingers reeking 
with Its stain, with stunted 
form and weakened brain and 
pallid face this wretched slave 
goes gaily to his early grave 
without will power to release 
himself fn>m dangers that In¬ 
crease. Poor little fool! He may 
not know that if to manhood 
he would grow he, at his present 
age, needs all the strength he 
wastes by vIcob small to pull him 
thro’ the evil traps that tempt utid 
min growing chaps and tliut the 
worst that him besets is opium load 
ed cigarettes which 
paralyse his heart 
and brain and leave 
him dead or elec 
insane. Youth! 
beam an with 
robust health 
and mn n hood a 
vigor, po wer nnd 
wealth. D on’t be a 
shriveled stunted 
freak w ith mind 
and body dwarfed 
and w o ak from 
smoking cigar ct 
tea coni posed of 
rotten s craps all 
docom nosed. 



A TALK TO YOUNG PEOPLE ABOUT HYGIENE. 

BY DR. I’KCANT. 

Translated from the French by Addie S. Bowen. 

You have learned to read, to write, to reckon; this 
will be useful to you all the days of your life. Hut 
there is something more important than this; it is to 
learn how to preserve the health. Do not forget that 
it is better to care for your health than for your 
maladies. 

You say to } ourself: “There is but one way to 
remain well; and that is not to get sick, which does 
not depend upon us. Health and sickness come and 
go, and no one knows why nor how.” This is what 
you think, and you are half right, but only half. 
One cannot always avoid becoming ill, but there are 
evils that can be avoided, if one knows how to do it 

You remember the consternation of our little vil¬ 
lage when, a year since, Jean Claude and his wife 
suddenly died from having eaten poisonous mush¬ 
rooms. If they had known how to discern bad 
mushrooms from good ones, those good people might 
still be among us. And your comrade Bernard, why 
is he not in his place among you ? You know very 
well. The other day he became heated by running; 
he was in a dripping perspiration, when the idea 
came to him to quench his thirst at the spring in the 
forest of the Orines. lie had scarcely taken a few 
swallows of this icy cold water, when he turned pale, 
and began to stagger. He was taken with a chill, 
and for two long weeks has been in bed, sick with 
inflammation of the lungs. If poor Bernard had 
known how dangerous it is to drink very cold water 
when the body is perspiring, he would not be ill, and 
could play to-day with you. 

Last summer many persons in the village came 
down, one after another, with small-pox. You 
know it, too well, William, since your little sister 
died of it, and you yourself will carry its indelible 
marks all your life. Where did this malady come 
from ? 1 will tell you. Madame Moreau, the grocer’s 
wife went to get it—without knowing it, to be sure — 
in visiting at the hospital one of her relatives who 
had the disease. Now if good Mine. Moreau had 
known to what an extent small-pox is contagious, she 
would not have gone in the hospital, or she would 
have taken precautions, and William’s sister would 
not have died. 

Many years before your birth, there was, where are 
seen to-day the beautiful fields of Priche, only a vast 
marsh, where nothing grew but Hags. But the Hags 
were only half the evil: fevers sprang up also, for in 
some of the houses in the vicinity one was always 
sure to find some one feverish, shaking, thin, and 
yellow. This continued until the proprietor con¬ 
ceive* l the idea of draining the marsh. From tlmt 
lime there were no more fevers. The gain was two¬ 
fold,—the fanner gained magnificent meadows, and 
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th<‘ villain* gained health. Rad they known sooner 
that swamps i reed fevers, what misery might have 
boon spared by digging some canals and ditches ! 

Von remember Father Balssurd, the old road la¬ 
borer, who was always intoxicated; and that the 
boys had the detestable habit of chasing him about, 
and shouting after him. lie went away to the hos¬ 
pital, and what a frightful death ! Because of much 
drinking, a trembling attacked him. and it never 
Jeft him. IBs hands could no l nger hold his tools, 
his limbs refused their service. Occasionally a 
terrible crisis would come. Then he would jerk and 
shake, scream and stamp, and see most hideous 
sights. A last attack, worse than all before it, 
carried him oil'. This lamentable end he might have 
avoided, if lie had only stopped drinking. 

To know what are wholesome foods; to know that 
one must not drink very cold water when in a per¬ 
spiration ; that he must, take certain precautions 
against contagious diseases; to know how needful is 
sobriety, — all these belong to the science called 
hygiene. 



[ All questions must be accompanied by the full name 
ami udilress of t.be writer, aa it is often necessary to address 
by Idler, the person asking the question ] 


Parched Corn.—S. C. P., Michigan, inquires 
whether n distinction is made between parched and 
popped corn. 

Ana. Yes; parched corn is coni which has been 
subjected to a moderate heat until the outer envelop is 
cracked open, and the interior kernel is slightly 
browned, so that the starch is converted into dextrine 
and dextrose. 

Intestinal Dyspepsia.—W. A. it., Massachusetts, 
inquires, ‘"What are the usual symptoms of intes¬ 
tinal dyspepsia?” 

Ana. The most common symptoms of Intestinal 
dyspepsia are flatulence, bloating of the bowels, 
black, fetid, sour, or ragged stools, soreness of the 
bowels, and palpitation of the abdominal aorta. In 
some cases the local symptoms are so slight as to be 
scarcely noticeable, while the patient suffers a variety 
of symptoms : such ms mental confusion, depression, 
drowsiness after meats, sleeplessness at night, etc. 


Climate for Nasal Catarrh—Cold or Hot Water. 
—T. II. G., New Zealand, inquires:— 

“ 1. What forms of nasal catarrh are benefited by 
a high dry climate, such as Colorado ? 

“3, If, for drink early in the morning, a person rel¬ 
ishes cold water much more than hot, will It not do 
him Just as much good ? v 


Ana. 1. Catarrh in the first and second stages is 
sometimes benefited by a dry climate, provided the 
temperature is pretty uniform. Colorado, however, 
has a notoriously bail climate for catarrhal subjects. 
The rapid changes in temperature which frequently 
occur are a most potent cause of acute catarrhs, by 
which the disease is maintained and aggravated. 
Arizona and New Mexico are better. Cases in which 
there is a very abundant discharge are likely to be 
benefited by a residence in a dry, uniform climate. 

2. Persons who have an ordinarily good digestion 
may drink cold water before breakfast in preference 
to hot water. Cold water taken before breakfast is a 
better means of stimulating inactive bowels than hot 
water, In cases where the stomach is not too weak to 
bear cold water. Cold water should be of ordinary 
temperature; that is, not more than ten or fifteen 
degrees lower than that of the air in summer-time. 
Ice-water is not to be recommended. 


Abuorinal Growth of Hair.—A Chicago lady 
writes that within two months quite a growth of 
hair has appeared all over her face, even including 
her forehead, and wishes to know some method by 
which it can be removed. 

Ana. Various methods have been recommended 
for the removal of abnormal growths of hair, but 
without exception they are of no more than tempo¬ 
rary service. The only radical and effective meas¬ 
ure is the removal of each individual hair by the 
application of electricity to the root of the hair. 
A galvanic current of proper strengtli is applied to 
the root of eacli hair, by means of a line needle, or 
brooch, passed down along the side of the hair to the 
root. The process is a painful one, and usually 
leaves slight scars upon the face. It is also very te¬ 
dious, usually requiring many weeks of treatment to 
accomplish the thorough removal of every hair. 


Drinking.—B. C. M., Massachusetts, asks: “Ought 
one to drink water between meals, either cold or hot, 
If not thirsty?” 

Ana. Water should be taken chiefly at other times 
than at meals. The purpose of drinking is not to 
wash down the food into the stomach, but to supply 
liquid nourishment. Next to air, water is the most 
important of all foods. It is needed to dissolve the 
solids which are received as foods, to keep the blood 
in a proper state of fluidity, to dissolve and carry 
out of the body waste particles, and to cool the 
body by evaporation on the surface. A consider¬ 
able amount of water is required for tins purpose. 
We are inclined to the opinion that the majority of 
people drink too little. Persons whose systems have 
become clogged by a gross diet, or who have chronic 
inactivity of the liver or bowels, should use water 
fieely, even if not thirsty, for the purpose of aiding 
the weakened organs to do their duty. A glass of 
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cold water taken half an hour before breakfast Is an 
excellent means of relieving inactivity of the bow r els. 
Two glasses of hot water taken an hour before dir 
ner serves an excellent purpose in stimulating th 
digestive processes, and preparing the stomach for the 
reception of food. 

Several of our subscribers have asked for the for¬ 
mula for Listerine. We cannot give the formula for 
Listerine, but have found the following formula to 
answer as well for the same purpose:— 

Menthol Cryst , . . dr. 1 

Boro Glyceride . . . . oz. 1 

Tr Benzoin «... oz. 3 
Oil Wintergreen . . . dr. % 

Sat. Sol. Boracic Acid . . qs. O 1. 



Just as we are going to press, our attention has 
been called to the advance sheets of a new work on 
gymnastics entitled. The Gymnasium. The work 
is published by Drs. O. G. Place and G. A. Hare. 
It is finely illustrated with one hundred and twenty 
engravings, and comprises instruction in calis- 
thenic exercises with iron and wooden dumb-bells, 
Indian clubs and wands, directions for a home 
gymnasium, etc. A valuable feature of the work, 
which should not be overlooked, is thirty pages of 
original music composed especially for the*work, by 
Prof. Kinkel, of Louisville, Kentucky, an eminent 
composer, and which is admirably adapted to the 
exercises. This part alone is well worth the price 
of the book. The work embodies substantially the 
various series of exercises employed in the Sanita¬ 
rium gymnasium, in which both the authors have 
had a large experience, as well as abundant oppor¬ 
tunity to test and organize the exercises recom¬ 
mended and illustrated. This work will undoubtedly 
meet a want which has long been felt by teachers and 
others interested in physical culture. 

Bound in cloth. Price, SI.75. Orders should be 
sent to O. G. Place, M. D., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Tite Woman's World for September, is a most at¬ 
tractive number of this pleasing magazine. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the Empress Josephine, 
after the original by Gerard, which accompanies a 
sketch of this unfortunate, but always interesting, 
woman. “ An Old-Fashioned Irish Town ” is a paper 
devoted to a description of Yonghal, once a prosper¬ 
ous sea-port, but now noted chiefly for its artistic pot¬ 
teries and its traditions. “ Le Monde on Ton Dine ” 
is a vivacious comparison of cooking in England and 
Fiance. The second and concluding part of Ma- 
thilde Blind’s account of that singularly gifted young 


Russian painter, the late Marie Bashkirtseff. also an 
article on “Women in Germany,” which is followed 
by a lively account of Yassar College, giving pictures 
of its exterior and some of its cosy interiors, are 
among the articles of interest Cassell & Co., 
New York. 35 cents a number; $8.50 a year, in ad¬ 
vance. 


“Eleanor Kirk” (Mrs. Ames, of Brooklyn), a 
veteran of th? press, who has done good work for 
many years In almost every first-class literary and 
journalistic medium in the country (and is this 
month represented in the Record ). has prepared a 
book entitled, “ Periodicals that Pay Contributors,” 
—meaning, of course, pay in solid cash,—by prevent¬ 
ing the waste of time and money and labor constantly 
incurred by literary workers who have to send out 
their ware*. “ blind.” Us usefulness to this class 
can scarcely be overestimated, and Mrs. Ames’s 
exhaustive knowledge and acute judgment may be 
relied on as infallible. The smai. sum it costs ($1) 
will be saved many times over by the newer members 
of the cruft, and even by most of the older 


The Atlantic Monthly for September, ope?., with 
a story entitled “ Passe Rost.” •• A Week in Wa.es.” 
“Boston Mobs before the Revolution,” “First Year 
of the Continental Congress,” “Boston Painters and 
Paintings,” “A Library of American Literature,” 
“Mrs. Custer’s Army Life,” with oue of Mrs. Wyman’s 
very interesting sketches of “Factory Life,” make 
the present issue a most valuable and entertaining 
number. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

“Tjie N ew Abolitionists : the International Fed¬ 
eration for the Abolition of the State Regulation of 
Vice,” a paper read by Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, at the 
Social Purity session of the International Council of 
Women, which has just been published in pamphlet 
form, twelve pages, is a deeply interesting sketch of 
a great international movement for the abolition of 
State-sanctioned vice, and for the promotion of social 
purity. It is a timely, valuable contribution to social 
purity literature, and should be widely circulated. 
Price, by mail, post-paid, 10 cents; per hundred, 
$3.00. Address The Philanthropist, P. O. Box 
2554, New York. 


The table of contents of the September issue of 
St. Nicholas oilers the young people a very tempting 
array of topics, among whicn may be noted some 
stories about “The California Lion,” “What Do:". 
Did,” “A True Story of a Dakota Blizzard,” “The 
Water-Ousers Address;” “How Some Birds are 
Cared For.” “What to Do with Old Corks,” all 
beautifully illustrated, besides many other interest¬ 
ing stories and poems adapted lo young minds. 

The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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SEASONABLE BILLS OF FARE 

XDIXTXTEIEfc 2sTO. 1. 

Green-Corn Soup, 

New Potatoes, Baked Cabbage, 

Summer Succotash, 

Whole-Wheat with Cream, 

Graham Bread, Cream Rolls, 

Blackberries, Cautaloupe, 

Cop Custard. 

X)X^T2j7E:I2, XTO- 
“Left-Over ' 1 Soup, 

Cracked Potatoes, Cauliflower with Tomato Sauce 
Boiled Beets, 

Thirded Bread, Whole-Wheat Puffs, 

Pearl Barley, 

Peach Tart,* Grapes, Water melon. 

Green-Corn Soup.—Take six ears of green-corn, 
or enough to make one pint of raw pulp. That which 
is a little old for the table is best for soup, as the 
pulp is thick rather than milky. With a very sharp 
knife out a very thin shaving from each row of kern¬ 
els, and then with the back of the knife scrape out 
the pulp, taking care to leave the hulls on the cob. 
Boil the cobs in sufficient cold water to cover them, 
for a half-hour. Strain the liquor, of which there 
should be about a pint, and reheat. When boiling 
again, add the pulp, cook fifteen minutes, then add a 
pint of rich milk, part cream if desired, 'which has 
been heated to boiling; a teaspoonful of sugar, and 
salt if desired, may also be added. Thicken the 
whole with a teaspoonful of flour rubbed smootli in 
a very little cold milk. 


• Prepare the same as Apple Tart, recipe for which wan 
given lu the February number. 


Baked Cabbage.—Select a small, perfect head of 
cabbage. Remove the outside leaves, cut into quar¬ 
ters, clean thoroughly, and cook in boiling water till 
tender. Drain, cut or chop fine, cover with a white 
sauce, sprinkle with bread crumbs, and brown in the 
oven. 

u Left-Over” Soup.—Take a pint of baked beans 
left over from yesterday's dinner, add to them a quart 
of water and a slice of onion. Boil to a pulp, rub 
through a colander, season with a little cream, and 
salt if desired, reheat and serve. 

Cracked Potatoes.—Prepare and boil new pota¬ 
toes ; and when ready to serve, crack each by press¬ 
ing lightly upon it with the back of a spoon, lay them 
in a Hot dish, salt to taste, and pour over them a cup¬ 
ful of hot, thin cream or rich milk. 

Summer Succotash.—This seasonable dish may 
be prepared by cooking separately, until tender, 
equal quantities of shelled Lima beans aud corn cut 
from the cob, and then mixing them ; or, white beans 
may be cooked until nearly soft, and an equal quan¬ 
tity of shaved corn added, and the whole cooked fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes longer. Season with cream, 
and salt if desired. 

Cauliflower with Tomato Sauce.—Boil or steam 
well-washed cauliflower until tender. In another 
dish, prepare a sauce, by heating a pint of strained 
stewed tomatoes to boiling, and thickening with a 
tablespoonfnl of flour. Salt to taste, and pour over 
the cauliflower. 

Thirded Bread.—Mix together with milk, which 
has been scalded and cooled, one cup each of white 
flour, rye flour or sifted rye meal, and yellow corn 
meal, one half-cup of yeast, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and a little salt if desired. Only enough milk 
should be used to make the loaf sufficiently thick 
to shape. Allow it to rise until well cracked on the 
top. Put into brick-shaped tins, and when well risen, 
bake for one hour. 
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A MODEL KITCHEN. 

A model kitchen should be spacious, yet not too 
large. It should have ample rpo ii for tables, chairs, 
range, sink, and dresser, so as to allow free move¬ 
ment, yet not large enough to necessitate too many 
steps to and from one place to another. A suitable 
size is 15x17. There are thousands of kitchens, espe¬ 
cially in Hats, which are mere cubby holes, where the 
unfortunate servants hardly have room to move. 

In old-fashioned houses the kitchens are far too 
large, more like barns than rooms, and the servants 
necessarily walk many miles during the day. 

A detached kitchen, such as is common in the 
South, is a good thing. In country houses they 
should be placed in an extension or wing, with a pas¬ 
sage way and double doors to shut off the rest of the 
house. A square kitchen is better than an oblong 
one. If the latter has windows at the end angles, it 
is an advantage. The windows in all cases should 
extend to the top of the ceiling, and should open 
from the top. 

There is an advantage In having windows on the 
sides of the room, for the sake of obtaining, as a 
purifier, a Hash or sweep of air throughout its entire 
area. 

Lack of table room is a common drawback. With 
a swinging table there need be no trouble, on this 
score, of any crowding or confusion in preparing or 
serving meals. Kitchen furniture should be of light 
material and light color, so as to be easily cleaned, 
and not cumbersome. Open dressers, with sliding, 
not hinged, glass doors, are better t han closets, which 
waste space, are hard to keep clean, and soon get 
“cluttered up.” Dark panti-ies are an abomination. 
Every store-room closet should have direct light and 
a ground glass door. It is ridiculous to observe how 
close, dingy, and unventilated are most places of 
this kind. 

Foul water-closets for domestics are constantly 
found close to kitchens in the finest houses, without 
any means of ventilation, and where they are sure to 
cause an offense. The best location for such fixtures 
is out-of-doors, where they can have abundant air, 
and yet be easily accessible. 

****** 

The old-fashioned wooden sink for kitchens has 
had its day, and should be abolished. It is the nest¬ 
ing place of insects, and when saturated with water 
and redolent with odors, it is an unsightly object. 

Planished or tinned copper is often used for sinks, 
with wooden border or shelf. The tin soon wears off, 
leaving the copper bare, and the wood border is 
subject to warping and cracking, from its frequent 
soaking in warm water spattered upon it, and is, 
therefore, objected to as difficult to keep clean. 

Marble slabs are complained of as borders for sinks, 
on the ground of breakage of china. If only a slab 


sink is wanted, in which dishes can be washed, it is 
best to make it of earthen-ware, which is easily kept 
clean. The ordinary glazed ware is made in several 
forms suitable for the purpose. 

Oil stoves and gas stoves have of late been largely 
introduced, ami have been found to be convenient 
and economical, especially with small families, and In 
hot weather when a coal fire would be unnecessary and 
uncomfortable. One great objection to all such ap¬ 
pliances is their lack of ventilation. In summer lime, 
when doors and windows are open, they give little 
trouble, but in cold weather, especially in small, close 
rooms, they vitiate the atmosphere to a serious extent, 
with the products of combustion. To remove these 
impurities, a flue should, therefore, always be pro¬ 
vided, which should be connected with a chimney, as 
a matter of ordinary prudence.— Chas . F. Wingate, 


How to Lay Carpets.—Carpets are often badly laid 
down, either from ignorance or carelessness. The 
carpet should be laid down as it is folded, the way the 
widths are to run ; it must be unfolded by degrees, not 
dragged open any way. When the carpet is opened 
out, let the center width be laid out perfectly straight 
from one end to the other, and tucks put at each end 
to keep It in place, and all the other widths laid 
straight according to (lie first. When one of the 
widths is straight and thoroughly stretched, let it be 
tacked down at regular intervals. When the first 
end has been firmly fastened down, let one side, at 
right angles to the first nailed, be tucked, taking care 
to keep it “taut, M as the sailor says. When the side 
and end at right angles have been fastened down, the 
corresponding side and end are easily disposed of; 
and the thing is done. 


—The ability to labor, physically or mentally, Is 
largely dependent upon the perfect assimilation of 
one’s food. And the amount of work that can be ac¬ 
complished without detriment to health by a person 
who is properly fed, is almost limitless. A large pro¬ 
portion of the haggard faces that are seen everywhere 
are the result of improper diet. And most of the 
deaths attributed to overwork are the outcome of bad 
cookery. People who eat nutritious, well-cooked 
food seldom die of overwork. There is not a single 
well-attested instance of the kind, and the sooner we 
get rid of the wretched delusion about men and 
women being killed by work, the better it will be for 
us all. When we get down to bottom facts, and 
ascribe their death to the true cause—badly pre¬ 
pared food—there may be hope of amendment .—The 
Kitchen . 

—Peas should be washed while in the pod, and not 
after they are shelled. It is really the pod, not the 
pea, which gets the soiling. The pods can be easily 
washed, and thereby the full flavor of the pea is 
better preserved. 
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X&T m The Rural Health Retreat at St. Helena, California, is 
reported in a very nourishing condition. All its rooms, in¬ 
cluding those afforded by the new building, are occupied. 


£3F~The external appearance of the main building of the 
Sauitarium has been improved by the removal of the old 
wooden steps at the front entrance, and the snbstitntion of 
elegant cnL-stone steps. 


Daniel Thompson, agent for Good Health in Brook¬ 
lyn, New York, is meeting with excellent success in Introduc¬ 
ing the journal. He writes, M Good Health is doing & good 
deal for me. It teaches me what to eat, and pays the bills.” 


&r It is now expected that the new Hospital will be ready 
for dedication by November 1st, at which time appropriate 
dedication exercises will be held. The graduating exercises 
of the Nurses’ Training-School and the School of Domestic 
Economy will be held at the same time. 


%3T We feel very confident that the intelligent readers of 
Good Hkaj.tii will enjoy reading the interesting article by 
Rev. Mr. Hallam, which appears in tho present number. The 
Doctor wus for more than twenty years a resident missionary 
in India, where he had an opportunity to study carefully the 
habits of this ancient people. We are glad to be able to prom¬ 
ise for the future more contributions from the same source. 


Ilnrper and Brothers, of New York CUy, have just 
Issued the third edition of Dr. Kellogg's “ First Book in 
Physiology ” for schools. This edition has been carefully re¬ 
vised by the author, and a new chapter added. The work 
hu* met with general favor, aud has been widely introduced 
into the public schools of the country. The author is re¬ 
vising the manuscript for the second book, which is loudly 
called for. 


The second large edition of 41 Sunbeams of Health and 
Temperance ’* is nearly exhausted. The publishers will soon 
be obliged to print a new edition. This work has become 
very popular, wherever it has been introduced, and sells well 
tn the hands of enterprising agents. It proves, in fact, a re¬ 
markably easy book to sell, as It is wholly nniqne in char¬ 
acter, covering a ground which has never been canvassed in 
a single volume. Agents are wanted for this work in ull 
parts of the United Suites and Canada. Address, Good 
Health Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Michigan, 


0TWc again call attention to the Sanitarium Training- 
School for NnrseB, an educational institution which, although 
established but five years ago, hus become very popular 
among those who are seeking a thorough and scientific train¬ 
ing for the profession of nursing. Next to the medical and 
clerical profession, there is none more useful in hnman so¬ 
ciety than that of nursing. There are plenty of persons who 
offer their services as nurses, but sclent fle nurses are ex¬ 
ceedingly scarce. Although there are a number of training- 
schools for nurses in active operation, the demund is far 
greater than the Bupply. Indeed, tho public are only just 
beginning to find out the difference between a well-trained 
nurse and one who follows in the old rut of Ignorance and 
custom. We know of no cqnally favorable opportunity for a 
young woman to acquire the means of obtaining a good liveli¬ 
hood, m a useful and honorable profession, as that offered by 
the Sanitarium Training-School for Nnrses. - No money is 
required. The student, if well recommended and possessing 


the qualifications required, is allowed to pay her way in work 
the first year. Board, washing, and books are furnished free. 
The second year, wages are paid according to tho qualifica¬ 
tion of the Btudent. At the end of the second year, a diploma 
is granted, which will enable tho graduate to command the 
very best wages paid to nurses anywhere. A new course of 
locturoswill begin November 1st. Tho prospect is that the 
class then organized will be larger thuu any In the past his¬ 
tory of the school. 

&r We are glad to hear through a letter received just as 
we are going to press, dated July IRth, that our friend, a 
former contributor to Good Health, Eld. C. L. Boyd, is 
meeting with good success In his mission to South Africa. 
Eld. Boyd is located at Cape Colony, where great success 1 b 
attending the introduction of the health and temperance lit¬ 
erature issued at this office. We have already nearly half a 
thousand subscribers in this remote corner of the earth, aud 
the number is constantly increasing. 


We are pleased to be able to present to our readers 
this month the long-promised article by Dr. Norman Kerr, an 
eminent physician of London, England, whose name is known 
the world over as an able advocate of total abstinence. Few 
men in England or In this country have done more to advance 
the canse of scientific and rational temperunce reform than 
Dr. Kerr. He has also been instrumental in founding the 
Dulrymple Dome for Inebriates, which we believe is the first 
establishment of the kind in England. The occasional con¬ 
tributions with which the Doctor has promised to favor ns in 
the future, we are sure will be highly appreciated by our 
readers. 


{SiT" The publishers are pleased to be able to announce 
thut they have arranged with Dr. Felix L. Oswald for a aeries 
of articles on tho “Drink Problem,” the first of which will 
appear in the October number. The wide reputation which 
Dr, Oswald lias attained, as a writer upon topics relating to 
health and temperance, tbrongh his contributions to the Pop¬ 
ular Science Monthly and other writings, we are confident will 
secure for the promised series of articles the attention which 
they deserve. Few writers wield so vigorous a pen, or com- 
in ami so elegant a diction us Dr. Oswald; and the publishers 
congratulate themselves upon having secured his services us 
a contributor to this magazine. 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO CHICAGO. 

A Democratic Ratification Meeting is to be held at Chel¬ 
tenham Beach, Chicago, Saturday, August 26th. 

Excursion tickets at the low rate of one fare for the round 
trip will he sold by the Chicago *fc Grand Trunk R. R. at all 
stations between Luusing and Chicago, for trains reaching 
Chicago Satnrday morning, limited for return passage up to 
and including first train leaviug Monday, August 27th. 

The Hon. Allen G. Thurman, Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President, and other distinguished gentlemen have announced 
that they will be present. , 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 

The Chicago and Grand Trunk ; Detroit, Grand Haven and 
Milwaukee ; and the Toledo, Suginaw and Muskegon Rail¬ 
ways announce that harvest-excursion tickets to principal 
points in the West, Southwest, aud Northwest, which are 
located one hundred miloB beyond Missouri River or St. 
Paul, will be on sale at all principal stations on their lines, 
at the low rate of one fare for the round trip. Dates for 
sale of tickets are Aug. 21st, Sept. 11th and 25th, Oct. 9th and 
23d, limited for return 80 days from date of issue. 

Persons intending a trip to the West aud return, should at 
once communicate with the nearest agent of the above com 
panies 














HEALTH POODS. 

!■■■ . I l l l -■ 


In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium with its great 
variety of patients, we have produced a number of food preparations adapted 
to different diseased conditions, the merits of which are such as to secure for 
them a very large and increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the 
invalid class, but those who wish by “good living” to avoid disease. The fol¬ 
lowing are the leading preparations :— 


Cent* per lb.) Cents per lb. 7 Cent* per lb. 

Uatmeal Biscuit. . 12 { White Crackers. 13/Wheatena, . 12 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers.10 j Whole-Wheat Wafers, -12 < Avenola, . 13 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers, . 10) Gluten Wafers, . .30 ( Granola.12 

No. 1 Graham Crackers. . 10 j Rye Wafers.. . 12 (Gluten Food, . 40 

No. 2 Graham Crackers . 10/Fruit Crackers,. . 20 ; Infant’s Food,. 40 

Plain GrahamCrackers[Dyspeptic 10 ' Carbon Crackers,.[net] 15) White Gluten Food,.25 

Sample packages containing specimens of each of our foods sent postpaid for 60 cents. 

Selected samples, 25 cents. 

All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep 
a fresh supply constantly on hand of goods which are largely made expressly 
for us, of a superior quality of grain. Address, 

SANITARIUM FOOD COMPANY, 

Hattie Creek, Alieli. 


SHARP & SMITH, 

.... MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF ... . 

Surgical Jnstruments 
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APPARATUS 

For Weak Ankles, 
Bow Legs, Knock Knees 
Spinal Curvature, 
Wry Neck. 

m 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
For Enlarged Veins 
& Weak Joints. 
Batteries, Inhalers, 
Etc. 
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ARTIPICIAL, UMBS. 

Abdominal Supporters. Artificial Eyes. 
. SEND FOR DIRECTIONS FOR MEASUREMENT. . 

73 Randolph St., - —_ =- CHICAGO. 













































T HIS Electrical Instrument is designed to and 
does keep ;tn exact record of the doing of the night 
watchman in any establish men t where it is in use. It 
is an accurate and faithful guardian of your premises dur¬ 
ing the night. 

It is simple, reliable and absolutely infallible. Cannot 
be tampered with. Thousands of testimonials from the 
first concerns «»f the world. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Tiie Cleveland Electrical Manufacturing Co,, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 



CEMCfiQI E WnME&Q BUY for themselves ud 
^Enl^llDLb WW UIVnEH their growing daughters 

BEAUTIFULLY MADE. BEST MATERIALS. | ... 

ThmI q nnri q nnuu ti i /«oa ^ Lidiwi. find Chiltlrun. E 

inousanas now in use th ,. m sold by leaoino retailers 

descriptive circular. FERRIS BROS..Manufacturers, 841 Bro; 


FERRIS’ PATENT BUTTOBS-won’t pull otf. 

un. Every ono recommends 
’RS everywhere. Send for 

roadway. New York. _ 

MARSHALL FIELD A CO.. WHOLESALE WESTERN ACENTS. CHICACO. 




I}o Fljore I^oupd Shoulders! 

SHOULDER BRACES FOR CHILDREN OF ALL 
ACES, AS WELL AS ADULTS, 

Carefully Fitted at Reasonable Prices. 
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Invalid Rolling Chair, 

(Reclining.) 
priceless Boon to 


M.A.SPENCER&CO., 

SUROWAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND APPLIANCES. 


195 & 197 West Seventh Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



SjTlngos, Supporters, Crutches, Invalid Chairs, Rubber Goods, Ear-Trumpets, 
Atomizers, Batteries, etc. 

We are fitting TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER BRACES, Etc., daily, and 
give it special attention. Lady attendant and separate room for Ladies, where will be found many 
articles of interest to ladies. 

STORE OPEN TILL 9 O'CLOCK ON MONDAY AND TUESDAY EVENINGS.* 
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Seamless Heel Elastic Stockings, 



For ENLARGED VEINS AND 
WEAK JOINTS. 


Call or send for Measure Blank. 


APPARATUS FOR 

DEFORMITIES. 

Of Best Quality and at 
Reasonable Prices. 



Also Publishers *• CINTI MEDICAL JOURNAL." Send for Sumple Copy. 









































EN AND WOMEN Differ in Character, as they do in Looks. 



If you want something to retul that will interest you more thoroughly than auy hook 
yon ever read. Send for a copy of 


+(KADS t FACES: +(o\V TO STUDY THEM. 


A new Manual of Character Reading fur the people. It will show you how to read people as you would a hook, and see 
if they are Inclined to he good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy, and trustworthy people, 
such as you would like to know, ami he intimately associated with; or are they hy nature dishonesty untrustworthy, 
treacherous and cruel, uncharitable and hard-hearted, fault-finding, jealous, domineering people, whom you would not 
want to have intimate with yourselves or your families? 4 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and busluess life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 25»<KX) copies having been sold the 
first year, Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study people you see, and also yuur own 
character. If you are not satisfied with the hook, you may return It, In good condition, and wo will return the money. 

We will send it carefully by mail, po9t-pnid, on receipt of price, only 40 cents, in paper, or #1.00 in cloth biudiug. 

Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. — If you will mention Good Health in ordering, wo will send—FREE—a copy of the “Phrenological Journal” 
<20«\ a number, #2 a year). A magazine of human nature. 


IMPORTANT WORKS. 


Health in the Household, 

Or, Hygienic Cookery. By Susanna W. Dodds, M. I). 
One large 12rno volume, (JOO pages, extra cloth or oil¬ 
cloth binding, price #2.00. 

Undoubtedly the very best work on the preparation of 
food in a healthful manner ever published, and one that 
should be in the hands of all who would furnish their 
tables with food that is wholesome and at the sam»* time 
palatable, and will contribute much toward Health in 
the Household. Aokntb Wanted to sell this. 


Physical Culture. 

For Home aud School. Scientific and Practical. By D. 1.. 
Dowd, Professor of Physical Culture. 12mo, 322 pages, 
BO illustrations, fine binding. #1.50. 

The best work on the building np of Health and Strength 
by systematic exercise ever published. It will be called 
for bv professional and nil sedentary people, and all who 
do not have the necessary and proper exercise in their 
daily occupation; it also tells how to work for health and 
strength. 


THE NATURAL CURE 

Of Consumption, Constipation, Bright’s Disease. Neural¬ 
gia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), Etc. How Sick¬ 
ness Originates, and How to Prevent iL A Health Man¬ 
ual for the People. By C. E. Page, M. D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
278 pp., ex. cloth, #1.00, 

A new work with new ideas, both radical and reason¬ 
able, appealing to the common sense of the reader. This 
is not a new work with old thoughts simply restated, but 
the inot-t original TleaUh Manual published in many 
years. It is written in the author's clear, attractive man¬ 
ner, aud should be in the hands of nil who would either 
retain or regain their health, and keep from the hands of 
the doctors. 



BEAUTIFUL. An allegory teaching the Principles of 
Physiology and Hygiene, aud the effects of Stimulants 
und Narcotics, by D’rs. C. B. and Mary A. Allen. #1.50. 
To all who enjoy studies pertaining to the human body 
this book will prove u boon. The accomplished physi¬ 
cian, the gentle mother, the modest girl, and the wide¬ 
awake school-boy will find pleasure in its perusal. It in 
wholly unlike any book previously published on the sub¬ 
ject, and is such a thorough teacher that progressive par¬ 
ents cannot afford to do without it. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, la any address on receipt of price. AGENTS WANTED. 

address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York.. 

N. B.— For u Sample number of the Phrenological Journal, and our lurge list of works on Phrenology, Physiog¬ 
nomy, Health, Hygiene, Dietetics, Heredity, Children, &c., send your address on a Postal Card. Mention Good Health. 
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CHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY.( 





S HE necessity for scientific instruction in rook¬ 
ery and tlio various arts connected with house¬ 
keeping aiul home-making, has long been rec¬ 
ognized. In foreign countries, particularly in 
England and Sweden, successful efforts have been 
made in this direction, blit there is yet a very evi¬ 
dent and urgent demand for this kind of practical 
education, in this country, especially, very few at¬ 
tempts in this line have been made, and those have 
been but partially successful. In view of the great 
need of a school of this sort, the managers of the 
Sanitarium have opened a 

SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The attendance at this School is already very largo, but 
more can be accommodated. 

0OURSE °Z INSTRUCTION^ 

The Course of Instruction continues through twenty-five 
weeks, and consists of daily Lecttues, Recitations, Demonstration 
Lessons, and Practical Drills in the following subjects:— 


JeieQtifie QooKery, ii> all it$ Brai^e^s. 


Laupdryii?$, Dr^ss-/T\al^i9<§, = 


Ciei^ral }-lod5<?u/or% JHodjeljold Jdy^iei^, 

personal aQd.’SHHSiKHssw^- 

■^-^^^/Hiseella^eods Subjeetj, 

Including Household Conveniences, Economical Housekeeping — tiie Keeping of Family 
Accounts, Marketing, Selection of Carpets, Dress Goods, etc. The study of these sub¬ 
jects will be pui-sued under competent teachers in each Department. Instruction will l>o given 
chiefly in the form of lectures, accompanied hy practical training. The course is exactly what 
every young woman needs, to make her an efficient and economical housekeeper, competent to 
make a home and its inmates comfortable and healthful, conditions which form a good founda¬ 
tion for happiness. 

DIPLOMAS given those who pass a satisfactory examination at the end of the course. 

OOOOGOOO 

tuition and Board, including I^ooirt arid Washing, $100.00. 

QQQQOOQQ 

Deserving persons, who are well recommended, will be given a chance to pay their way. 
For Circulars, giving full particulars, address, 

SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Battle Creel, Michigai. 
































NEW AND IMPORTAN T POORS 

PUBLISHED BY 

FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


Any of these Bool^s {Sent on Receipt of Price. 


Number One, and lime to Take Care of Him. £ Serie ? of 

* Popular 

Talks on Social and Sanitary Science, By Joseph J. Pope, M. D., Staff-Surgeon Army 
Royal Artillery ; Lecturer on the Special Staff of National Health Society, London. “ This 
series of talks ou the art of preserving the health is marked by sterling common sense and 
a mastery of sanitary science. A wide circulation of this little book is bound to insure four 
things: better bodies, better dispositions, better minds, and give inspiration for a clear con¬ 
science.’—T//.e Interior , Chicago. 12mo., 160 pp., cloth, 75 cents. 


Dance of Modern Society, The. By wnimm cieaver wnkinson Tins 

J •'* powerful little book deals with the 

dance from the standpoint, of health, social tendency, morals and religion. “The most 
pungent attack on the modern dance we have ever read.”— Harper's Magazine. 12 mo., 78 
pp., cloth, 60 cents. 


What Our Grids Ought to Know. By Mary j. stuaicy. m. d.. grad- 

^ u ate, resident, physician and 

teacher of the Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, Farmingham, Mass.; also 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical College, New York. “These essays are written in a 
clear and chaste slyle, and the book is one which every sensible mother will wish to place 
in her daughter’s hands.”— The World , New York. 12 mo, 261 pp., $1.00. 


The Famous First Folio Edition (a. d., 1623) of Shakes- 

Deare'8 JPIailS . Crown 8vo., cloth, $2.50. A photographic fac simile. Every 
1 J* * curious and important detail accurately reproduced. Sole au¬ 

thority for text of many of the plays. Commended by personal letter from President of N. 
Y. Shakespeare Society. A literary treasure. 


Miss Holley's Poems. 

ton Gibson and others. 61 poems* 
$ 2 . 00 . 


“Josiah Allen's Wife’s” Latest Book. A companion 
volume to “ Sweet Cicely.” Illustrated by W. Hamil- 
Tastefully bound. Square 12 mo., cloth, 225 pages, 


A Handle of Letters, to Busy Girls. By Miss Grace h. Dodge. As 

M ^ 7 is well known, the author is 

a member of the N. Y. Board of Education, and no one knows better than she what the 
girls should know. Neatly bound, cloth, 50 cents. 


Captain of the Janizaries. £ ^siwicai Novel.. By James m Ludlow, 

* . . D. 1) 1 he material of the book is rich; 

and the artistic structure of tin* tale, in plot, narration, character work, and local color¬ 
ing, all unite to make ii a masterpiece. We predict this book will run a good race with 
‘ Ben-Hur.’ Methodist Review. 12 mo, doth, $1.50. 


Paradise. 

interest. 


A Novel by Gen. Lloyd S. Bryce. 12 mo, paper, 25 cents. A bright, hu¬ 
morous, and telling satire on divorce. “Irresistibly frinny." Of intense 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


($<•<? opposite page.) 










ARB YOU POSTED 

— ON TilK - 

Temperance Movement'? 


IF NOT, READ 

“THE VOICE.” 


Lyman Abbott, Z>. />., editor of the 
Christ An Union, says: — 

“If contoiiiK more Information and 
less mere theorizing to the square Inch 
than any other temperance paper 
within our knowledge,*’ 


President McCosh, Princeton College, 
eaya:— 

“ 77<* Voire utters no uncertain 
eonnd; it advocate* u cause second to 
none in importance.” 


Enlarged to Eight Pages. 

Farm and Household Papartments, 
Market Reports,Literary Items.Choice 
Short Stories. A sermon each week 
by Spurgeon, Talrnage, or other em¬ 
inent divines. Good, lurge type, well 
printed. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 

SfEcmRN Conr Gratis on Request. 
Address, 

18 and 20 Ast«*r Place, 

New York. 


Chief-Jueti e Xoah JJurU says;— 

“It Is conducted with remarkable 
energy and ability. Its statistical in¬ 
formation collated In each number has 
never been surpassed.” 


Howard Crosby, D.D. , LL.D ., says:— 

“ I have always admired the talent 
and vigor with which it is conducted. 

I I ulwuys read The Voice and find great 
profit in it.” 


CROWING RAPIDLY IN POPULARITY. 


_ T M K _ 

MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 

the following departments, each of which ia crowded 
with timely and interesting articles, news and corre¬ 
spondence 

From nil Parts of the World: 

I, Literature of Missions. 

II. Organized Missionary Work. 

III. Correspondence and General Intelligence. 

IN'. International Department. 

V. Progress and Results of Mission Work.—Monthly 
Bulletin 

YT. Monthly Concert, of Missions. 

VII. Statistics or the World's Missions. 

VIII. Editorial Notes on Current Topics. 


J J- M. Shkhwood, D. D. 

Joint Editors J liEV A T PlEBS0Ni j>. D . 

The N. 1\ Christian ut Work\ says:— 

“No lover of the mission cause ought to be without 
this grandest and most inspiring of all missionary publi¬ 
cations. While no clergyman, of whatever denomination, 
cuu, in this day, ufTord to be without its regular visits and 
the Information which it brings him at such trifling cost.'* 

Terms of Subscription. 

One subscription, $2; 2 snba., $8.50: 8 subs., $.*#; or one 
sub. for 2 yrs., $3.50: 3 yrs., $5. Club rates of 10 aud 
above, $1.50 each. Single number, 25 ots. 


THE 

HOMILETIC REVIEW. 

An international monthly magazine of religious 
thought, sermonic literature, and dis¬ 
cussion of practical issues. 

fiev. C. II. Stpuramn , A/)., / Ondo’i , says: — 

“I have always valued Thk Homiletic Review. The contents are varied, but I think everything is kept to the 
point of practical assistance to preachers. Jt should have an ever-growing circulation.*’ 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER YEAR, $3. 

To Clergymen and Theological Students, 82.50, invariably in advance. Single Copies, 30 cts. 

Subscribers to those Reviews save much more than the cost of their subscriptions by the 
special discounts they receive ou our publications. 


ALL THE ABOVE PERIODICALS ARE PUBLISHED BY 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 

NEW A^ORK. (See opposite page..) 


READ EACH 
MONTH BY 20,000 
CLERGYMEN. 















LUNGS, LEGS AND LIVER 

MADE NEW BY RIDING CYCLES! 

There is no recreation so healthful and invigorating, no sport so enjoy- 
’ able! It is out in the air, and the work is done in a position which in¬ 
sures free action of the heart and lungs and the use of all the large muscles. You can do 
it, and when you commence you will wonder that you didn’t do it sooner. You want the Best 
Machine You Can Find, and we are prepared to show you that this means 

A VICTOR 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue of BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, AND SAFETIES. 

OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 

Makers of Victor Cycles, BOSTON. 




Does 'Cycling aid to vigorous 
appetite, good digestion, exhil- 
erated spirits, innocent pleasure 
* and health for all ? 


YES! 



Would the majority of American riders of first- 
class machines have ridden for ten years, and con¬ 
tinue to ride Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles, if 
they were not the best 7 

NO! 

The most comprehensive ’Cycling catalogue 
published, free upon application. 

TOPE MFG. CO.. 

79 Franklin Street, Boston; 12 Warren Street. 
New York; 291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE FAIRY TRICYCLE. 

Easy, Cheap, Healthful, Graceful. 
Best for girle, adult* and invalids. 
Only practical machine tor cripple* to 
run by hand power. For circulars, 
address, FAY MFG CO., Elyria, 0. 


T FASHIONABLE DRESS, 

And IIow to Drees Healthfully. The subject of fashion¬ 
able dress considered from a medical standpoint. 40 pp., 
10cents. Address, COOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 
. . . . BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



§ CHOO L CHARTS. 

A series of ten chromo-lithograph*, plates, each 
34 x 48 inches, illustrating unatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene in u manner never before approached for com¬ 
pleteness. Mounted on plain rollers, and in single case, 
on spring rollers. For circulars, address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Slith. 



LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT 

| Send for the Economy Roaster and 
Baki r If yon want to make money, have 
a tender roust or good bread. Sample bv 
mail. $1.00. J 

T. M. GARDNER, Mf: . 

So. Vineland. X. J. 



NEQUALLED AS A POLISHER. 

A Benefit to the Gums. 

Dr. J. P. Carmichael, D.D.S., Milwaukee, Wis., 
adds h.a testimony regarding the merits of the 



Milwaukee, Wis., July 18, 1888. 

Gentlemen:— The more I use your Ideal Felt Tooth Pol 
ieher the more favorably impressed 1 am with it. A.- a 
polisher for the teeth und a moans of hardening sensitive 
gums it hus no equal. J. P. CARMICHAEL, D. D. S. 

It* Economy: First cost, 00 cents, for holder and box 
of |M Felt Polishers, latter only need bo renewed, 25 cents 
per box ; bolder imperishable : at nil druggists or mailed 
by HORSEY MFG. GO., Utica, X. Y, 


PLAIN FACTS 


per Old and young, 

It.v J. II. KELLOGG, M. !>., 

Member of the American a V, a Health A nun Nation, The 
American Society of M cro* opietg. The State Med¬ 
ical Axttoclalion. Th • A uncial <on for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, etc., etc. 

New Fdition.—Revised and Enlarged . 

This work h*ie passed rapidly through several large 
editions, aggregating over 

100,000 COPIES, 

All of which have been sold within the .ast five years. 
The book Is commended by leading joii/nu lists, clergy¬ 
men, physicians, and all who examine it thoroughly. The 
new edition contains many new and interesting chapters, 
making a handsome octavo volume of 044 pages, hand¬ 
somely hound in the following styles:— 

Cloth, Embossed In Gold and Jet, 

Leather (Library Style), 

Half Morocco, Gilt Edges. 

This work Is sold exclusively by subscription, and is one 
of the best selling books published. 

Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 

In Canada and in every township in the United States, to 
whom liberal compensation will h. paid. 

For Agent's outfit and full information, address, 

I. F. SEGNER & CO., Publishers, 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oakland, Cal., Agents for Pa 
eifle Coust, Australia and New Zealand, 
























Michigan ( Central 

“THE NIACARA FALLS ROUTE.” 


Rural Health Retreat, 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 
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•Connects with rallioada diverging. t Connect* with L. K. and W. 
and L. N A, * O. {Connects with C. W. A M. 3 Connect* with G it & L 
and L s. A M. S. 1 Connects with L, S. 4 M. S. and Unitd Tronic. 
• •Connects with T. A. A. and N. M. ftConnecU with railroad* diverging 
and Steamboat line*. d Daily. All other Trains daily except Sunday. 

0. W. Ruggles, 0. E. Jones, 

General i'ass. & Ticket Aren*, Chiratro. T’>k*t Agent, Bottle Creek. 


CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK R. R. 

Tmiii. Tt»b*u. in eiVct .Tutu* • 4. ihs*i. 
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tStope only on tdgnol. Where no time is given, train does not stop. 
Truins ran by Central Standard Time. 

Valparaiso Accommodation. Battle Creek Pn*Kenger, Chicago Punaeu- 
ger, Pt. Huron Passenger, and Mail trains, dally except Sunday. 

Pacific, Limited. Day. and Atlantic Expresses, daily. 

Sunday Passenger, .Sunday only. 

GEO. B. REEVE, W. J. SPICER, 

Traffic Manager General Managm 


NEW FOLDING COT. 



(PAT. APPLIED FuK.) 


We here give you two views of the most desirable Fold¬ 
ing Cot in Die market 

The one allows the Cot when ready for use, tho other 
when ready for transportation. It is light, simple, etroflg, 
durable, convenient, strongly braced in every direction, 
can he opened and closed w ithin less than n minute and 
weighs only twelve ponnds. Good for the lawn, sick¬ 
room, extra bed;*, excursions, and comping ont; in short, 
is SEEDED IS EVERY HOME . First cinss, covered 
w ith 8 oz. duck, only §l.r>0 each. Krowu or striped duck. 
jl.fiO. Legs painted red, 15 rente extra. AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. Good commission. Write 
for terms. Manufactured uud sold by 


S. B. SHAW, 


3U4 Tenth Street. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


St. Hslsra, Cjll. 



TTTH1S delightful Resort offers unrivaled advantages 
-A to Tou pints and allrlaas* ho* IuvuIkIn, 

Ixuh for Winter and Summer, it is situated on the 
southwestern slope of Howell Mountain, 500 feet above 
and overlooking ihe noted and beautiful \'u]m Vnl- 
Uy , and ’ 2 % miles from St. Helena. This place is 
noted for its Pure Water, Dry Atmosphere, Clear and 
Balmy Sunshine, Even Temperature, Mild Breexes, 
and the absence of high winds. 

THE KATIOXAL TREATMENT 
By all known remedial agents is employed in tnis In¬ 
stitution. With these natural and acqui:ed advantages, 
pleasant and desirable surroundings, thorough and ju¬ 
dicious treatment, and wholesome diet, most invalids 
who avail themselves of these agreeable facilities, rap¬ 
idly rrcuver. Patients have the care of a regularly 
graduated Physician of experience, who is assisted by 
well-trained and courteous gentleman and lady as¬ 
sistants. 

All Invalid* and Tourist* may feel as¬ 
sured that they will be courteously received, and kindly 
cared for. 

For Circulars and further {tarticulars, address 

Kl HAli HEALTH RETREAT, 

tet. Helena. Cal, 


fO ADVERTISERSI 

Foaach>*ek for*20 ws will prints ten-lluc a*1 v©p 
tlsement In One Hilllou Issues of leading Amerl 
caaNewspunersahil complete tho work within te» 
day«. This Ls ut the rate <»f only one fifth of »oen 
a lino, for 1,000 Circulation I The advertisement 
will appear In but aamgte t*uueof rhy Daper.ami 
consequently will be placed before One Muller 
dlfferetu nevv8t>ai>er purchaser*; or Frv* Muxio- 
hgiDKRS. If It 1 m ti no, si la sometime* stated, tba* 
every newspaper If looked at by flv* person* ,»t 
an average. Teu Uiu« w ill *<•<>> rum ••date • -3 

words. Address with copy of Adv. d c*«x 4 . or 
«»md 30 cents fur Book of 2M pages. 

U£0. P. ROWELL & CO . lose»uc»9T. t New Yoa*. 


We hare lust. Issued a new edition of our 
Book called T *N.‘W6popor AdvertMIng." It baa 254 
pages, and among Its contents uiay be named the 
Followl ug Lists rnd Catalogues .«f Jtewapapersr— 
DAlLx NEWSPAPERS I* NEW YOltK CITY 
with their Advertising RaVa 
DAH.Y NEW^’l’APEllSia CITIES HAVING more 
than 150.0IK1 popularii n. omtttliig « l but tho best 
DAILY NEW&PAPEK8IN 1 TTIK.8 B aVING raor* 
than oopiilatl >u. omitting all but the beat. 

A SMALL LIST OP NEWSPAPERS IN which to 
advertise every section of 1 ho country • b**»ng ■ 
choice selection made up with great care, guided 
» y long experience. 

one Newspaper in a state. The best ons 

f* r an advert laer to use If he will nse but one. 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY New*, 
papers In many principal cities and towus, a List 
which offers peculiar inducement* to some adver 

Users. 



LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete Ust of 
all American papers lsauing regularly more than 

26,000 copies. 

THE BEST LISTOF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, OOS 

erlug everv town of over 
CdM) population end every 
Important county seat 
SELECT LIST or LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS, In which , 
ad * ertteetnents are lu*ert-| 

«*d nt half price. 

6.<r> VILLAGE NEWS *| 

PAPERS, in which a*1v~r 
tlBement snro Inserted t • 

|42.lSa Hue and app**- ' in 
the whole lot—one h» f of 
*H the American Weeklies _ 

Book sent to auyaddreaa for THIRTY CENTS- 



















































































JUST OUT. 


"Th e Gy m nasi u m, 

A Book for the Times! 


By 

O. G. PLACE, M. D. .\ v 

V V G. A. HARE. M. D. 



PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. ORIGINAL MUSIC. 

Several years' experience as Instructors in Calisthenics and Physical Culture have enabled the auLhors 

to present a work 

EQUALLY ADAPTED TO HOME OR SCHOOL. 

Containing an Illustrated Series of Exercises with Wooden Dumb-Bells, Indian 
Clubs, Iron Dumb-Bells, Chest Weights, Wands, Marches, Etc., 

Each feature of which is made easy by directions, diagrams, and illustrations. 

The book contains 30 pages of original and pleasing music, adapted especially for these exercises. Every Gymnasium, 
School, and Home will find m this book a practical fund of instruction uot supplied by any other book yet published 

Attractive in Appearance, Neat in Arrangement, Largo Quarto Slzo, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, 

PRXCB, Postpaid, 

THE GYMNASIUM SUPPLY CO., 

Medical and Surgical Sanitarium, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


Address , 










The Jargest 


T n 

i 


Ills INSTTTmON, one of the 
huildinganf which ?hown in the 
rlit, stand* without a rival hi 
the perfection and complete¬ 
ness of its appointments. 

The following are u few of the methods em¬ 
ployed 

Turkish, Russian, Kointin, Tlienno-Klrr 
Electro-Vapor, Elect rn-Hy«lrlc, Klectro-Chem- 
llot Air. vapor, and 10very Form of Water 
; Electricity in Every Form; Swedish Move¬ 
ments—Manual and Meeliunieal, Massage,Pneumatic 
Treatment, Vacuum Treatment,Sim Baths. All other 
agents of known curative value employed. 


A Lakeside Resort, 


An Excellent Cold Weather Resort. 


Steamers. Sail Boats, Itow 
. Uoats, Bathing, etc. 


A Salubrious Summer Climate. 


=51 SPECIAL DEPARTMEXTvS 


P or the treatment of diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat and Lungs, and Diseases of Women. Special advantages afforded Surgical Cases. 

GOOD WAtttlL PERFECT VENTILATION. STEAM HEATING*ELECTRIC LIGHTING. PERFECT SEWERAGE. 

The managers have permission to refer to leading members of the Via 
medical profession. Fur circularwith particulars , address, illt 


k Surgical Sanitarium, u»tti« cr«.t im. 




In the World. 








































